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OUR READERS: Beginning with this issue, Northwest Review will 
published Spring, Summer, and Fall-Winter edition. Thus this issue, en- 
titled Spring, 1958, actually follows the Fall, 1957 edition, and there will 
Winter, 1958 issue. Volume and issue numbers will continue serially with 
revision. Volume the present volume, will end with the Summer, 1958 edition 
and new volume will begin with the next Fall-Winter edition. The change 
issue titles was made order facilitate retail distribution; there has been 
change our publishing schedule, nor the number issues published each year. 
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CHRISTOF WEGELIN 


HENRY JAMES AND 
THE ARISTOCRACY 


Speaking Henry James, Justice Holmes once wrote Sir Fred- 
erick Pollock, the British long have thought that there was 
touch underbreeding his recurrence the problem the social 
relations Americans the old world. Solvitur ambulando—it seems 
thing not dwelt on.” This was 1920 and may ex- 
pressive its time. Certainly, whatever the reasons, American writers 
since the first world war have not been greatly concerned with the prob- 
lem, despite the fact—perhaps because it—that they travel more than 
ever. But before The Great War, things were different. the 
when James said that “‘one the responsibilities being American” 
was the responsibility coming terms with the old world, ex- 
pressed merely what many others felt, what fact had induced writer 
upon writer throughout the century record and publish his impres- 
sions Europe and what had given him audience. Soon after politi- 
cal independence was established, something that can almost called 
genre “international” writing had come into being—essays and 
travel-books first (among them, the way, rather curious volume 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Sr., the father the Justice), then stories 
and novels. What distinguished James’s writings from 
most others was, aside from their artistry, mainly that had had un- 
usual opportunities observation—and emancipation. This why 
felt that Americans had fight “against superstitution valuation 
Europe.” For century they had tried say what Europe was like 
and the attempt had produced the chiaroscuro image world 
the shadows the past. What James meant was that was time this 
image, this “Europe” the American imagination, were re-examined. 

And yet, his emancipation from the American way seeing things 
can easily exaggerated. important respects, his thinking remained 
deeply rooted the American tradition, even the democratic tradi- 
tion, unpolitical though was. This shows his treatment the aris- 
tocracy. Who aristocrat What does mean say that man 
questions much concerned him, and that fact itself 
perhaps gives him the stamp his origins. Certainly the answers 
which shaped his fiction do. began quite simply dramatizing 
traditional American distinction between American and European soci- 
ety and went examine critically and elaborate but even 
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his latest novels, concerned they are with complexities moral feel- 
ing, remained true its essence. 


The American, early novel, illustrates the matter its simplest 
terms and may serve our starting point. Christopher Newman, the 
hero—and James’s hero the true sense the word—is self- 
made American businessman who has come Europe see the sights 
—the monuments, the art treasures. Near the beginning described 
“the great Western Barbarian, stepping forth his innocence and 
might” gaze “at this poor effete Old World.” But rejects this 
highly civilized man. you don’t believe it, should like prove 
you.” Well, says the lady has been talking to, wish could 
put the test. Give time, and will.” And indeed she does, for 
the conversation sets the stage for the action the novel, which consists 
the test Newman’s civilization. 

takes the form competition. Newman’s worth measured 
against the worth family French aristocrats, the Bellegardes. 
brief, this what happens: Newman falls love with Claire, 
daughter this family, whom courts and wins. But the family for- 
bids the marriage Newman businessman, and marriage “com- 
mercial person,” they say, incompatible with their high aristocratic 
traditions. Newman first incredulous, then outraged Claire sad 
but apparently powerless the heads the family are immovable. Claire 
disappears behind the walls nunnery. And are about halfway 
through the book. The second half turns into kind detective story 
trying find out why Claire submits, Newman discovers abyss 
hidden crime under the surface high manners: Madame Belle- 
garde, the mother, has murdered her husband, apparently with the ac- 
quiescence her oldest son. Precisely how they have forced Claire 
refuse him, Newman never finds out, but the family history throws 
lurid light that secret. For moment, Newman tempted revenge 
himself exposing them. But certain largeness his nature makes 
revenge distateful him, and leaves. 

Admittedly, such summary does nothing play down the melo- 
drama the novel. But the melodrama thematically significant. The 
conflict between Newman and the Bellegardes represents competi- 
tion between two views civilization, two concepts nobility. New- 
man’s nobility lies his magnanimity, the nobility the Bellegardes 
lies their social status. Newman’s nobility genuine, theirs spe- 
cious. And the hollowness their claim superior civilization 
projected through the contrast between the two halves the book. The 
first half, roughly, devoted polishing the hard brilliance their 
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manners, their urbanity quality underlined the name the chef 
the second half focuses what the polished sur- 
face hides. And the contrast between the two dramatized their 
breach faith. Quite explicitly, the first half, they have pledged their 
not obstruct Newman’s courtship, only betray the princi- 
ples they profess. The “honor” the aristocrat turns out mean- 
ingless pretense. 

Thirty years after writing The American, James was struck with its 
lack realism. made the preface the occasion extended 
discussion the difference between real” and “the romantic.” 
“The real,” wrote, “represents the things cannot possibly 
not know, sooner later, one way the stands, 
the other hand, for the things that, with all the facilities the world” 
“never can directly know the things that can reach only through 
the beautiful circuit and subterfuge our thought and our desire.” 
Strictly speaking, the distinction may said specious, since all 
perception colored the perceiving mind. But James’s phrasing 
illuminating and suggestive. The American represents indeed, not aris- 
tocracy the young James had observed it, but aristocracy had 
imagined it, had reached him through the “circuit and subterfuge” 
his own imagination, and that imagination was some respects typi- 
cally American. For the distinction between the true nobility New- 
man’s large and upright nature and, the other hand, the hollow pre- 
tense the Bellegardes claim honor reflects traditional Ameri- 
can distinction between “natural” aristocracy, based talent 
worth, and “artificial” aristocracy wealth and birth. 

The traditional distinction reaches back into the Eighteenth Century, 
when the form the future government the country was under dis- 
cussion. Adams, for instance, defined aristocrat man who had 
certain measure political influence. Such influence might natural 
artificial: “By natural aristocracy,” Adams wrote, “may under- 
stood those superiorities influence society which grow out the 
constitution human nature. artificial aristocracy, those inequali- 
ties weight and superiorities influence which are created and estab- 
lished civil law.” That is, political influence might based heredi- 
tary membership institutionalized social class, might flow 
from from the force individual character. Jefferson made the same 
distinction “there natural aristocracy among men,” once wrote 
Adams, and its grounds are “virtue and talents.” 

Jefferson and Adams were concerned with the question how good 
government could secured, and they had their disagreements. But 
about the distinction between the “natural” and the “artificial” aristoc- 
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racy they had quarrel. fact, became part American ideol- 
ogy, cropping throughout the nineteenth century. spite his pa- 
trician exclusiveness, fundamental Cooper’s social and political 
thinking. occurs Emerson. the 1830’s, Nathaniel Parker 
the dashing foreign correspondent the New York Mirror, wrote 
whole ream short shories illustrate the superiority “nature’s no- 
over the artificial social distinctions Europe. 1847, Mar- 
garet Fuller, reporting from Italy the New York Tribune, expressed 
the hope that Italy would soon governed “none but natural 
few years later, Melville compared the artificial” 
political institutions Europe with those his own country, which 
seemed him possessed “the divine virtue natural These 
phrases are Pierre. Moby Dick contains eloquent passage which 
Melville defends his choice ordinary men for tragic purpose: The 
true nobility man, says, “has robed investiture” lies the 
“divine equality” the “kingly commons,” and its sign the 
royal mantle humanity” spread over all mankind. The idea the 
brotherhood man expressed here course neither original with 
Melville nor particularly American. But employing feudal terms, 
Melville’s rhetoric again defines the true nobility pointed contrast 
with another nobility, limited heredity, and therefore 
Adams’s and Jefferson’s sense the word. Much the same can said 
Lowell’s celebration Lincoln the Harvard Ode: fashioning 
Lincoln, Lowell says, Nature threw aside “her Old-World moulds,” and 


With stuff untainted shaped hero new, 


One whose meek flock the people joyed be, 
Not lured any cheat birth, 
But his clear-grained human 


Nothing Europe here, 
Or, then, Europe fronting mornward still, 
Ere any names Serf and Peer 
Could Nature’s equal scheme deface. 


These examples are perhaps enough show that throughout the 
nineteenth century the distinction between “natural” nobility innate 
merit and hereditary, institutionalized, aristocracy persist- 
idea which American writers could and did use various con- 
texts. And although the natural aristocrat could under different 
names, the phrase seems have been something 
cliché. 1851, New York saw the performance play under 
this title, comedy dealing with the incognito visit English earl 
America and ending with his marriage young American woman. 
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But the point the whole thing summarized the epilogue which 
she addresses the audience: 


Not for the sake wealth vain display, 

love, not pride, that beckons away 

give heart, and blame you can, 

Not the NATURE’S NOBLEMAN. 


return James: All this shows that Christopher Newman be- 
longs ideological type well known America. The contrast be- 
tween him and the Bellegardes precise dramatic representation 
American theory. This what James himself recognized the pref- 
ace written thirty years after the novel. recalled that his conception 
the novel had begun with the character Newman, and that the 
rest had mattered only Newman felt and met it. revising the novel 
therefore did not mend what struck him unrealistic his original 
portrayal the Bellegardes. Instead clarified and heightened the 
traditional features his first conception (though this course not 
all did). Newman’s objection being called not 
revised version have the instincts—have them deeply—if have not 
the forms high old civilization.” The new phrasing, the contrast be- 
tween “instincts” and “forms,” line with the contrast between nat- 
ural and artificial “Instinct” matter innate charac- 
ter “forms” are external, and may deceptive. And where the original 
version describes Newman noble fellow,” the revised version de- 
scribes him “one nature’s noblemen.” That is, after thirty years 
James recognized the traditional American conception underlying New- 
man’s character, and emphasized using the traditional cliché. 

Such revisions, well the preface, show that James had become 
detached from his early point view. The growth this detachment 
was course gradual. Its beginnings can traced number the 
stories the the years when James took residence Europe. 
The American the later James recognized typical American dis- 
tortion actuality, those other stories this very distortion part 
his theme. That is, James came make conscious use certain Ameri- 
can attitudes which had begun reflecting more less unconscious- 
ly. came use these attitudes part the motivation his Ameri- 
can characters. the author The American had been “romantic,” 
now portrayed his American characters entertaining “romantic” no- 
tions—for instance, about European aristocracy. This the case 
“Madame Mauves” and “An International Episode,” stories, both, 
which turn upon American misconceptions European aristocracy. 

“Madame Mauves” the story American girl married 
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French baron, the Baron Mauves, libertine. Like Newman, she 
victimized the representatives different and foreign social order 
and, like him, achieves kind moral triumph the end. But while 
Newman’s catastrophe due entirely the villainy his antagonists, 
Euphemia Mauves’s fate mainly the result her own romantic 
delusions. Just because her imagination “radical purity,” just be- 
cause she herself “profoundly incorruptible,” James tells us, she 
more inclined believe pretty “fables” than “well-attested but 
sordid And since mamma “fonder Homburg and Nice than 
letting out tucks the frocks vigorously growing daughter” has 
encouraged her vagaries, she has come cherish romantic belief that 
the “best birth” nothing the kind. But unlike Newman, she has only 
her marriage the French baron, like Newman’s story, proves that 
the “best birth” nothing the kind. But unlike Newman, she has only 
herself blame the lesson painful. 

the one hand, then, “Madame Mauves” again views nobility 
from the traditional American angle that is, the story denies the inher- 
ent worth institutionalized aristocracy. But differs from The Amer- 
ican the treatment the American character. Christopher Newman 
idealization, represents the American character its best; 
Madame Mauves analytical and critical portrait. Their names 
are emblematic: Christopher Newman fittingly bears the name the 
heroic discoverer the New World; the name given Madame 
Mauves birth Euphemia, and suggestive the notions given 
her the same mother. those notions the main force James’s 
criticism falls—he calls them “pernicious them and 
Euphemia’s purity. Moved that purity—and one inclined see 
this another excursion into romance James’s part—the baron falls 
love with Euphemia and reforms. But now she refuses forgive him, 
and despair blows out his brains. What are think chast- 
ity incapable charity? this question the story ends, and are 
left feel that have witnessed critical exposure, not aristocracy 
primarily, but facet the American imagination. 

Something like this true International Episode” also. The 
locale has changed from France England, but the basic problem 
similar. Again the central characters are romantic American girl and 
European noble, this time Lord Lambeth, young Englishman. They 
meet, part, and meet again, and the question is: Wiil they get 
Much favor the supposition that they will. They are attracted 
each other Lord Lambeth fact love with Bessie. proposes 
and—she rejects him. Why? part, her refusal motivated demo- 
cratic pride, but has deeper cause than that. For likeable the 
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young man is, has the misfortune being “hereditary legislator,” 
and Bessie, good American romantic that she is, has her own notions 
what this means. Much his embarrassment, she keeps reminding 
him his responsibilities should part the an- 
tiquity, the impressiveness” England; should great mind, 
great character.” She conceives exalted “ideal conduct” for him, 
and refuses ideal and exalted. For simply nice young 
man, pointedly modest and honest his modesty. And while this makes 
him appealing the reader, fatal his chances with the romantic 
girl. 

its general outline, the story these young people old the 
world. But presented specific historical terms. Like the story 
Euphemia Mauves, contains critique American illusions, and 
like the story Christopher Newman, reflects the traditional Ameri- 
can view the difference between natural and artificial nobility, be- 
tween the two views what constitutes best.” Although James 
not really concerned with political issues, all three these pieces his 
underlying assumptions are democratic. The American the nobility 
the Bellegardes specious the Baron Mauves demonstrates 
that so-called good birth guaranty good and Lord 
Lambeth, appealing may be, after all more than man. Apart 
from individual worth, nobility pretense, and artificial construct, 
illusion. 

this view, James persisted the end hiscareer. Thecaseof Lord 
Lambeth, for example, paralleled the case Madame Vionnet 
The Ambassadors. Madame Vionnet woman rare beauty 
and charm and culture—a figure which natural and artificial nobility 
meet. But with all this, she not proof against defeat and pain. The end 
the novel finds her humbled, betrayed her love for young man 
who does not deserve it, troubled—James says—as vulgarly “as maid- 
servant crying for her young man,” and the mere humanity the aristo- 
crat demonstrated once more. the other hand, the figure na- 
ture’s nobleman, too, turns again and again when James deals with 
conflict between American and European characters. Usually, takes 
the shape the young American girl, self-reliant, high-spirited, moving 
freely European society rigidly governed notions status and 
accepted forms. Last the Valerii,” story 1874, dealing with 
the marriage one these girls Italian count, contains sentence 
many echoes James’s later work: The Conte Valerio’s grandeur, 
James says, was “nothing for young American girl who had the air 
and almost the habits princess, sound her trumpet about.” 
The Wings the Dove 1902, Milly Theale still impresses her 
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English friends with her princeliness. And just the line from Lord 
Lambeth Marie Vionnet clear, Milly Theale’s kinship 
the Contessa Valerio or, for that matter, Christopher Newman. 

late works are far removed from the political context, steeped 
they are questions moral feeling. And yet, the nexus between 
political and moral ideas clear enough. For one thing, moral princi- 
ple had been implicit from the very first the doctrine the equality 
and rights man. Paine and Barlow, for example, (the latter the 
preface the were explicit this point, and so, little 
later, was Cooper. James the same relation exists, but with reversed 
emphasis, political ideas for him being adjuncts manifestations 
moral and psychological ones. The political distinction between natural 
and artificial aristocracy, therefore, merges his work with psycho- 
logical distinction—between which gift nature, and 
“culture,” which produced and acquired experience. This distinc- 
tion course involved Newman’s statement that has the “in- 
stincts” civilization even not its “forms.” But goes much further 
back James’s thinking. story 1870, (“Travelling Companions” 
contains character good deal like Newman, whose description the 
distinction between and “culture” made explicit “With- 
out taste, without culture polish, nevertheless produced impres- 
sion substance character, keenness perception, and intensity 
Characterizations like this were evidently based recent observa- 
tion. The year before this story was published, James had use the same 
terms letter describing the difference between Americans and Eng- 
“We seem people character” but “with culture quite left 
out.” The English, the other hand, have sort comely varnish 
and colour. They have been smoothed and polished mutual social 
attrition.” Even earlier than this, mere lad seventeen, James had 
made similar observation about his schoolmates Germany: They 
had struck him less “acute and clever” than their American contem- 
poraries, but much more “comely mannered.” 

The consistency with which this distinction—between “character” 
and “culture,” between native energy, cleverness and, the other hand, 
acquired polish and functions James’s work striking. 
Throughout his career, used define his sense the essential dif- 
ference between Americans and Europeans, between American civiliza- 
tion and European. first, was tied the political distinction be- 
tween the aristocracy talent and the aristocracy birth. The Por- 
trait Lady, Isabel Archer’s refusal Lord Warburton’s offer 
marriage still has faintly political implications. part motivated 
her sense that her notion the “aristocratic life” differs from his. But 
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The Portrait Lady course not political novel. And later 
works, the contrast between and serves James 
probe question which more and more engrossed him: the question 
the nature moral feeling and its relation social convention and man- 
ners. The Ambassadors, The Wings the Dove, and The Golden 
Bowl, therefore, the distinction between and 
turns into distinction between two sources moral feeling and their 
possibilities—between the principles conduct derived from abso- 
lute source outside human society and the rules derived from the needs 
social life and formalized conventions and institutions. Granted, 
these complex novels are far removed from James’s early works with 
their simpler method and their simpler relation political ideology. 
Yet, late works and early and democratic ideology are all united the 
distinction between “character” and “culture,” between what innate 
and what acquired. What happened James was simply that the 
moral implications the view man underlying the Revolutionary 
doctrine equality and rights outgrew the political. 

This change focus, finally, signalized favorite expression 
James’s, “the heir all the which seems have been per- 
sonal substitute for the traditional phrase “nature’s nobleman.” “The 
Velvet Glove,” story 1909, the term has political social implica- 
tions the hero, American England, uses bolster his morale 
when feels jostled aristocratic pretensions was oneself, after 
all, worm,” tells himself, “but heir all the ages too.” But 
the preface The Wings the Dove the term has above all moral im- 
plications. Applying retroactively whole series his character- 
istic young Americans, the young girls who his fiction are fre- 
quently some sort conflict with aristocratic society, James says 
that Milly Theale saw opportunity making the type “su- 
premely touching.” The type, have seen, derives really from “na- 
ture’s nobleman.” Milly, too, princely. Like Christopher Newman, 
she has wealth and therefore she has charm and intelligence 
she magnanimous. But she dying, and this knowledge not only gives 
special poignancy her eagerness for life, also leads her high 
moral flight. her, therefore, nobleman” turns into figure 
whose nobility purely spiritual. this figure whom James called 
“the heir all the 

The new term suggestive. Tennyson, where presumably origi- 
nates, has racist connotations. James “the heir all the ages” 
simply the heir the history mankind and its noblest product, the 
moral consciousness, Newman’s instincts civilization. Lord Lam- 
beth, the “hereditary legislator,” inherits the privilege sitting the 
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House Lords. But the all the ages” inherits the very privilege 
humanity—to enlightened above the beasts. inherits, 
were, seat Nature’s house lords. therefore simply “nature’s 
raised higher power, and the meaning the term, like 
the meaning Melville’s “kingly commons,” that man’s nobility lies 
not his rank but his moral nature. The conception measure 
James’s commitment the democratic ideology his country. 
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TRYSTS 


was enough for you wait 
part our secret cave— 
with the roof over your head, 


question high the slate... 
was enough for you wait 
the tree that isn’t straight, 
that uncertain trunk balancing, 
roots snarled air, clutching. 


was enough ran, 

hearing thighs swish and fade, 
watching shoe-tops, laced, 

smile out bounds, our hands 
just touching separate— 

was enough for you wait. 


Love cracked and split, 

two halves table rock 

for the rip two. stare 

nested pips hidden the core. 
Those heartshaped bits 

have bitter odor, 

that dazzling flesh 

has center-cluster— 

when press the halves together, 
know the apple’s 


What you’re looking for 

when you stop and stand and stare— 
what she said? And will you make 
what she said into actual thing, 

whooping round that hopeless music. 
It’s caught cairn ghost 

steadily musing skeleton. 

Here are children curved rim 

the horizon, there woman 

under taut parasol, but friend... 
Above, the sky still dome 

affection, the never-descent 

what she said, the quiet 

wrestling the shade. And you, below, 
are not man, but shadow-dial 

among the loud erratic children. 

—NEIL WEISS 
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Love, respect for others, credence society—these, something 
near these, are what have on. these, have mastered one, 
personally, much for me. the other hand, feel have attempted 
conquer them all art. what call “crawling inside” art. 
make bones about attempting try doing thing that was con- 
sidered difficult the dawn the Renaissance can make modern 
fling all that bas gone before. this, heart lies. 


have not even begun scratch the surface what, these many 
years late, can done. 
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William work outside the ordinary context modern 
art that galleries and museums have had trouble finding categories for 
it. Before beginning picture does scores drawings. Then 
the solder applies pieces metal: copper, brass, steel, lead, silver. 
Each piece hand-cut, each one fashioned for its particular purpose 
—some flattened provide planes for light facets, others graven, 
others bolls and little knobs, circles and ovals, queer shapes. 
With tweezers lays the pieces the solder, and, when the design 
covered, fires the sheetmetal from its underside with blowtorch, and 
the solder melts. The the firing must exact, the pieces 
metal take shifting positions during the melting. Once the firing 
done, Heaton washes the picture running water and scrubs hard 
remove residue and stains. Though the fire has colored the metal 
somewhat, Heaton able, using certain chemicals, bring out 
richer colors—deep blues, oranges and dull reds, yellows, subtle 
and delicate shades green, ochres, golden tones. And 
when the picture hung, light conditions, always changing, provide 
constantly changing color values. 

Heaton was born Dallas, Texas, 1918. child school, 
his only love was drawing, and when was sixteen, began in- 
tensive study art. World War disrupted everything, but when 
returned Dallas after the war, his mind filled with images 
medieval art had seen Europe, well with images death 
and suffering, studied painting the Institute the Dallas 
Museum Fine Arts. But was not happy with oils, and with the 
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encouragement his wife, herself artist, turned first wood 
and then metal sculpture; from that work evolved his metal-mosaic 
pictures and his paintings molten Jead and gold. 1955 and his 
wife moved Taos, New Mexico, where they now live with their four 
children, and where Heaton member the Taos Artists’ Assocta- 
His work has taken prizes the Dallas Museum Fine Arts 
and the Museum New Mexico Santa Fe, and hangs several 
public buildings the Southwest, well many private collec- 
tions throughout the country. Exhibitions his work have been held 
the Museum Fine Arts Houston, the Neiman-Marcus 
Mosaic Exhibition 1954 Dallas, the Museum New Mexico, 
and the Dallas Museum Fine Arts. addition, has had 
numerous one-man shows colleges and private galleries. 

Like his art, Heaton unique. His conversation often un- 
consciously poetic. Roman Catholic, also something 
mystic, and turns Oriental and Classical Greek and Roman 
art and literature, well the literature his faith, for his themes. 
student art movements: has learned from cave drawings 
and from the great Spaniards, from the Renaissance and from the 


moderns. William Heaton not practical man, for what does prac- 


matter when, possessed some unexplainable uprushing 
insight and power, able transmute metals through fire and 


acids into the timeless symbols and infinite change man and his 


—Richard Johnson 
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Lead drawing. 
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Corpus. 


Europa’s alter ego. Metal mosaic. 36” 56”. 1957 


Be 


The Lord hath need. Metal mosaic. 10” 14”. 1955 
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1957 
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sea milk. Metal mosaic. 36” 


Mariposa. Metal mosaic. 36” 38”. 1956 
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John the Cross. Lead drawing. 18” 24”. 


The grace Guadalupe. Metal mosaic. 12”. 1955 
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CARL GARDNER 
SIMPLE TOUCH 


was one those beautiful southern mornings when the summer 
was ending, and Mrs. Temple was standing, along with several others, 
bus stop Baker Street. She could look far down the straight- 
ness the street the point where blurred into tiny, gray houses, 
where the sun, still low, was shining toward her, tipping the tired 
weeds the vacant lots with yellow fire. And everything was bright 
and the air cool, she felt almost like running somewhere, running 
far she could, for she knew that finally this morning was going 
burn out and leave things they were moving through syrup. 

The bus arrived, and she boarded it—a plump little woman with 
silvering hair. She said “Good morning!” the driver and walked 
the rear, where she found seat near the center doors. the bus pulled 
away the strains Ages” could heard trilling from her lips. 
She could hardly sit still; she had keep turning her pocketbook 
over and over. was result the beauty the morning, however, 
and for that one could blame her. 

few minutes the bus had drawn out the dusty roads Allen- 
town, and was rolling more smoothly, down into the heart Newboro. 
Before reached one the first stops downtown, near Andrews’ de- 
partment store, Mrs. Temple noticed very tall woman, near the front, 
rise and walk back the center doors. What struck Mrs. Temple 
most about her was not her unusual height the way her head was 
perched high, her eyes downcast, her lips bearing secret smile, but 
was the woman’s clothing. And one had say that the woman was 
wearing indeed attractive coat. was lightweight and creamy white, 
and beneath was dark blue dress some pleated material that 
sparkled the shafts sunlight. One the pleats the back, how- 
ever, had been turned up, probably when she had risen from her 
seat. The bus was stopping and the doors were opening. Suddenly Mrs. 
Temple reached out and touched the pleat. 


Mrs. May 

was standing the door waiting for the bus stop when all 
sudden felt something jerking the bottom new taffeta dress. 
heavens, wondered, looking down, what it, little puppy 
something the bus? But was only little colored woman handling 
fold dress. When she saw looking her she stopped sud- 
denly, staring with the most lost look. imagine did look 
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irritated first, not knowing what was—but then realized was 
only this little woman touching dress. don’t know why, 
really—but gave the funniest feeling then, were empress 
queen and this woman were one followers, trying touch part 
person for luck. But course was only matter dress, 
which was the plainest taffeta, though did have lovely shade. And 
this woman had only wanted touch it. course! And could tell 
had frightened her little, looking down sharply. So, show her 
that understood, reached down and gave her pat the cheek, and 
smiled, reassuring her, before stepped off the bus. 


Mrs. Alicia Fleming 

Oh, was the most disgraceful thing ever saw life! 
whole When saw just got plain disgusted ruined whole 
morning. That simple woman had reached out and straightened that 
white woman’s dress! Now what business did she have with the dress, 
and why did she consider her job straighten out rumple it? 
She looked just like one those maids you see the movies: ‘Yes, 
ma’am, no, ma’am, yes, with buck-toothed grin wide the 
Mississippi. And crown all the white woman bent down and patted 
her the face, say, ‘Now, now, that’s all right, Melinda.” was 
mad the whole thing didn’t know what do. even got off 
couple stops before job could tell that old colored woman 
what thought her. And mean colored. gave her piece 
mind, did. told her she was disgrace our people and especially 
the rest the colored people that bus. Imagine! told her she was 
the kind that’s pulling down instead helping up, shining 
those people like And then told her she wanted handkerchief 
wear had one right pocketbook, but she wanted big, red- 
checkered one could get that for her, too. Oh, was mad! 


Mrs. Jill Temple 

don’t don’t understand. Even just before did 
had feeling was doing something wrong. But couldn’t help it. 
And that woman looked down like was little girl six years old 
—and she patted the cheek—me, mother with two grown child- 
ren! And then, after got off, that loudmouth, terrible colored woman 
came and told was disgrace and bawled out and 
word, and was all could keep from busting out crying all day 
long, thinking about the whole thing. And top all that all day long 
Mrs. Perkins followed from one room couldn’t hardly 
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lift dustpan without hearing her behind me, pestering fit bust, 
and finally got sick and tired said, Perkins, you don’t 
like the way I’m doing here you can get yourself another woman!” 
And she looked surprised, and you know what she said? She just 
wanted see once that day. That’s what she said. threw 
down those rags, picked money, and walked out. And all the way 
home still couldn’t get myself together. was such little thing! just 
didn’t like see that pretty dress rumpled like that. That was all. That 
was all. 
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Snodgrass 
TRANSLATIONS FROM RILKE 
Sonnets 


stieg Baum. reine Ubersteigung! 

Orpheus singt! hoher Ohr! 

Und alles schwieg. Doch selbst der 
ging neuer Anfang, Wink und Wandlung vor. 


Tiere aus Stille drangen aus dem klaren 
Wald von Lager und Genist 

und ergab sich, sie nicht aus List 
und nicht aus Angst sich leise waren, 


sondern aus Briillen, Schrei, 
schien klein ihren Herzen. Und eben 
kaum eine Hiitte war, dies empfangen, 


ein aus dunkelstem erlangen 
mit einem Zugang, dessen Pfosten 


These translations Rilke’s Sonnets Orpheus, I-X, well the German texts 
Die Sonnette Orpheus, are published with the permission Insel-Verlag, Leipzig. The 
Editors are grateful for this permission, and for that the Norton Co., which holds the 
American translation rights for Rilke’s work. 

The first two translations this series originally appeared Reading Modern Poetry, edited 


by Warren Carrier and Paul Engie, and are reprinted with the permission of Scott, Foresman, 
and Co. 


tree rose up. clear transcendency 

Orpheus sings! tall tree the ear. 

All things were hushed. Yet even silently 

New origins, beckonings and change appear. 
Creatures silence crowded from the clear 
Released wood out burrow, den and lair. 

turned out they were not hushed within 
Themselves from cunning nor stilled with fear 


But with their listening. Bellow, shriek and roar 
Seemed little their hearts. And where had been 
Scarcely hut take that before, 

shelter, hidden from their dark desiring, 
Having entryway whose timbers tremble,— 
You founded temples for them their hearing. 
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Und fast ein Madchen wars und ging hevor 
aus diesem einigen Gliick von Sang und Leier 
und klar durch ihre 
und machte sich ein Bett meinem Ohr. 


Und schlief mir. Und alles war ihr 
Die Baume, die ich bewundert, diese 
Ferne, die Wiese 

und jedes Staunen, das mich selbst betraf. 


Sie schlief die Singender Gott, wie hast 
sie vollendet, sie nicht begehrte, 
erst wach sein? Sieh, sie erstand und schlief. 


ist ihr Tod? wirst dies Motiv 
noch, sich dein Lied verzehrte?— 
sinkt sie hin aus mir? Ein 


And nearly girl was, then, issuing 

From this harmonious joy song and lyre, 
And shining clearly through her veils Spring 
She made herself bed inside ear. 

And slept me. And all things were her sleep. 
The trees, that always had astonished me, 
Tangible distances, the meadow felt, 

Every wondering that had surprised self. 


She slept the world. How ever did you 
Achieve her, singing god, that she’d not long 
waken See, she arose and slept. 
Where her death? find out this theme yet 
Before your singing consumed 
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SNODGRASS 


Ein Gott vermags. aber, sag mir, soll 

ein Mann thm folgen durch die schmale Leier? 
Sein Sinn ist Zwiespalt. der zweier 
Herzwege steht kein Tempel fiir 


Gesang, wie lehrst, ist nicht Begehr, 
nicht ein endlich, noch Erreichtes 
ist Dasein. Fiir den Gott ein Leichtes. 
Wann aber sind wir? Und wann wendet 


unser Sein die Erde und die Sterne? 
nicht, Jiingling, liebst, wenn auch 
die Stimme dann den Mund dir 


vergessen, aufsangst. Das verrinnt. 
Wahrheit singen, ist ein andrer Hauch. 
Ein Hauch nichts. Ein ehn Gott. Ein Wind. 
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god able. But mere man, through 

The tight lyre, tell me, how can man 
Your mind cleavage. And wherever two 
Heart roads cross, temple stands Apollo. 
sing his schooling not desire 

courting something gotten the end. 
Singing Being. And simple his lyre. 

But we, when are we? When does the god spend 


Earth and all stars our Being? Poet, 
Youngster, it’s not this, not your first care, 
Although your mouth flew open. Learn forget, 
Forget the sudden singing. will dwindle. 

The real song different breath. air 

For nothing. Drifting the god. wind. 


SNODGRASS 


den Atem, der euch nicht meint, 
thn eueren Wangen sich teilen, 
hinter euch er, wieder vereint. 


ihr Seligen, Heilen, 

die der Anfang der Herzen scheint. 
Bogen der Pfeile and Ziele van Pfeilen, 
ewiger euer verweint. 


Fiirchtet euch nicht leiden, die Schwere, 
gebt sie zuriick der Erde Gewicht 
schwer sind die Berge, schwer sind die Meere. 


Selbst die als Kinder ihr die 
wurden schwer triiget sie nicht. 
Aber die die 
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you who are tender, step now and then 

Into the breath that does not notice you; 

Touching your cheeks, let drawn two 

tremble behind you and one again. 

You who are sound, you who have the luck, 

You who seem beginning hearts. 

Bows for the darts and targets the darts, 

More endlessly shine the smiles that your tears 
have marked. 


Never fear suffering. The heaviness— 

You may return the earth’s own weight 
The mountains are heavy, heavy the seas. 
You could not sustain even the trees 


Your childhood planted, long since grown too great. 


Ah, but the breezes the spaciousness... 
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Errichtet keinen Denkstein. die Rose 
nur jedes Jahr seinen Gunsten bliihn. 
Denn Orpheus ists. Seine Metamorphose 

dem und dem. Wir sollen uns nicht miihn 


andre Namen. Ein Fiir alle Male 

ists Orpheus, wenn singt. kommt und geht. 
Ists nicht schon viel, wenn die Rosenchale 

ein paar Tage manchmal iibersteht? 


wie schwinden thrs begrifft! 
Und wenn selbst auch bangte, schwande. 
Indem sein ort das Hiersein 


ist schon dort, wohin thrs nicht begleitet. 
Der Leier Gitter zwiingt nicht die Hande. 
Und gehorcht, indem iiberschreitet. 
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Erect gravestone his memory 

Just let the rose bloom for his sake each year. 

For Orpheus. His metamorphosis 

this one and this one. needn’t worry 

For other names. Now and for all time 

It’s Orpheus when there’s song. comes and goes. 
Isn’t much already sometimes 

overstays, few days, the roses? 


For you grasp it, must 
Though he, himself, takes fright vanishing. 
Even while his word exceeds existence here 
He’s gone already ways you cannot trace. 
The lyre’s lattice does not bind his hands. 
Even overstepping, obeys. 
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Ist ein Hiesiger? Nein, aus beiden 
Reichen erwuchs seine weite Natur. 
Kundiger die Zweige der 
wer die Wurzeln der eiden erfuhr. 


Geht thr Bette, auf dem Tische 

Brot nicht und Milch die Toten ziehts—. 
Aber er, der mische 

unter der Milde des Augenlids 


thre Erscheinung alles Geschaute 
und der Zauber von Erdrauch und Raute 
wahr wie der klarste Bezug. 


Nichts kann das giiltige Bild ihm verschlimmern 
aus sei aus Zimmern, 
Fingerring, Spange und Krug. 
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Does come from here? No, from both realms 
Has his broad nature grown. 

More masterfully would bend the willows’ limbs 
Who willows’ roots had known. 

the table, leave, when you bed, 

bread milk; will draw the dead. 

But him, the necromancer, let him blend, 

Under the mildness the eyelid, 


Their aspect the look everything. 

Let earthsmoke and mystery their magic, 

true him the most mordant logic. 

For him there must nothing that can damage, 
Whether from rooms graves, the valid image 
Let him praise jug, clasp and finger-ring. 


SNODGRASS 


Riihmen, das ists! Ein zum Bestellter, 
ging hervor wie das Erz aus des Steins 
Schweigen. Sein Herz, Kelter 
cines den Menschen unendlichen Weins. 


Nie versagt ihm die Stimme Staube, 
wenn ihn das Beispiel ergeift. 
Alles alles wird Traube, 
seinem Siiden gereift. 


Nicht den Griiften der Moder 
straft ihm die Liigen, oder 
von den ein Schatten 


ist einer der bleibenden Boten, 
der noch weit die Tiiren der Toten 
Schalen mit Friichten halt. 
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Praising, that’s Chosen praise, 
came like ore out the stone’s 
Silence. His heart, the ephemeral press 
For men, eternal wine. 

the godlike example’s grip 

His voice does not fall into drought. 
All turns vineyard, all turns grape, 
Ripened his sensitive South. 


mold the Imperial Vaults 

Gives the lie his praising, nor 

That from the gods shadow falls. 

one messenger who stays 

Who still holds into the door 

the dead, bowls with fruits worth praise. 


SNODGRASS 


Vill 


Raum der darf die Klage 
gehn, die Nymphe des geweinten Quells, 
wachend iiber unserm Niederschlage, 


der die Tore und die 
Sieh, thre stillen Schultern 

das Gefiihl, sie die jiingste ware 

unter den Geschwistern Gemiit. 


Jubel und Sehnsucht ist 
nur die Klage lernt 
sie das alte Schlimme. 


Aber und ungeiibt, 
halt sie doch ein Sternbild unsrer Stimme 
den Himmel, den Hauch nicht 
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Only areas Praise may walk 
Mourning, nymph the fountain wept, 
see that our downfall kept 

Clear even the selfsame rock 

That bears the gateways and the altars. 
Look, the feeling she’s the youngest one 
Among the siblings the spirit dawns 
Just now around her quiet shoulders. 


Rejoicing knows, Longing complaint,— 
Mourning alone still learns like maidenhands 
She counts all night long the ancient curse. 
Yet suddenly, aslant, unpracticed even, 

She lifts constellation our voice, 
Unclouded her breath, into the Heavens. 
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Nur wer die Leier schon hob 
auch unter Schatten, 

darf das unendliche Lob 
ahnend erstatten. 


Nur wer mit Toten vom Mohn 
von 

wird nicht den leisesten Ton 
wieder verlieren. 


Mag auch die Spieglung Teich 
oft uns verschwimmen: 
Wisse das Bild. 


Erst dem Doppelbereich 
werden die Stimmen 
ewig und mild. 
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only who has raised 

Among the shadows, too, his lyre, 
Foretells and can restore 
Unceasing praise. 

Who with the dead has eaten 
Their poppy, alone 

Will never lose again 

The lightest tone. 


Though the reflection the pool 
Often before our eyes swimming, 
Know the image. 

Nowhere but the dual 

Kingdom shall voice become 
Eternal, calm. 


SNODGRASS 


Euch, die ihr nie mein 
ich, antikische Sarkophage, 

die das Wasser Tage 
als ein wandelndes Lied 


Oder jene offenen, wie das Aug 
eines frohen erwachenden Hirten, 
voll Stille und Bienensaug 
denen entziickte Falter entschwirrten 


alle, die man dem Zweifel entreifit, 
ich, die Munde, 
die schon was schweigen heift. 


Wissen wirs, Freunde, wissen wirs nicht? 
Beides bildet die Stunde 
dem menschlichen Angesicht. 


: 
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Antique sarcophagi, who have stayed 

Always emotions, greet you, 

Whom jubilant waters the Roman days, 
Like wandering song, flow through. 

those, the opened ones, like eyes 

some awakening, glad shepherd 

—Full silence and the bee-sucked herbs— 
Where fluttered the enchanted butterflies. 


All that man extracts from doubt 

greet, the once more opening mouths 
That knew already what the silence meant. 

The lingering hour shapes them both 

Into the face man. 


CONVERSATION WITH 
TWO JAZZ MUSICIANS 


Lee Konitz and Dave Brubeck were interviewed between sets 
Norman Granz “Jazz Carte” program the University Oregon 
Steven Katz, graduate student English, and Charles Ruff, instruc- 
tor literature the General Extension Division. tape recorder was 
set room off-stage and the musicians were interviewed while 
seated around table with the interviewers. 

When Lee Konitz came off stage, Brubeck and his group went on. 
Throughout the interview the sound the performance the ball- 
room could heard—mostly the drums, the bass, but sometimes the 
heavy sound Brubeck’s piano. Konitz left the room briefly when 
Brubeck entered (the Cal Tjader group was playing the time), but 
later returned, and the conversation the end the interview in- 
cludes them both. 

Lee Konitz small, nervously calm young man who has none 
the manners affectations that folklore attributes the jazz musician. 
conversation his voice low and cautious, and speaks with 
evident sincerity conviction. Barry Ulanov, History Jazz 
America, says Konitz, “...in Lee’s playing, his talking and 
thinking, degree consciousness emerges which colors every solo 
line essays alto saxophone, which determines the precise valua- 
tion gives the dot that extends each eighth note before each sixteenth, 
which moves his music from fragment whole, from sound state- 
always careful about what says, because stops 
consider, because conscious musician, conscious human being.” 
Konitz has been deeply influenced the work Lennie Tristano, and 
1949 took part the recording session (of “Intuition,” for Capitol 
which Tristano’s experiments jazz were first given per- 
manence and jazz began new and difficult tangent. 

Dave Brubeck’s handshake almost painful his voice, after Konitz’s, 
seemed loud the room. the surface more assured, more con- 
fident what saying one feels that has answered some these 
questions before, and that the answers gives are, some cases, 
readily come by. But he, too, sincere person, and his responses are 
none the less valid for their lack spontaneity. The difference between 
these two men, however, not only the comparative resonance 
their voices: notice their respective answers questions concerning 
humor jazz. Brubeck, who well known popular audiences, 


holds M.A. degree from Mills College, where was student 
Darius Milhaud. 


INTERVIEW 


KATZ 
Would you like some coffee? 


KONITZ 


thank you. wouldn’t care for any. 


KATZ 


wondered about commercial jazz, Lee, mean you think that 
you produce good jazz stage like this small session 
small say, like the Confucius New York? 


KONITZ 


Well, really all depends how the sound where I’m playing. 
like play this kind thing generally, because attentive 
audience. the stage has good enough sound, enjoy very much, 
usually. didn’t happen enjoy playing the Chinese restaurant too 
much the time because kept smelling sweet and sour pork between 
phrases. 


RUFF 
Did that really bug you? 


Yeah... 


KATZ 


was good scene, mean was good for people 


KONITZ 


Yeah... 


RUFF 


know you have great deal ...a great deal indebtedness, 
guess, Tristano, Lennie and you still believe that 
this the way? mean: here’s Brubeck here, introduced the 
greatest jazz band the something like that, you know? 


KONITZ 


is. 


RUFF 


Well, what token? That’s the question, guess. What the cri- 
terion that you use? 


DAVE BRUBECK, LEE KONITZ 


KONITZ 


Well, this would more the sense that mother used present 
being able have good enough unanimous acceptance 
work and earn very fair portion the money involved, and 
and on. Esthetically, it’s completely different consideration, 
would say. 


RUFF 


Well, now, that what I’m getting at. Only that. What are the 
different esthetic considerations and why you feel, you evidently 
do, that you have your road although means, now 
perhaps not your case, but the case lot musicians like 


KONITZ 
There are musicians like me. 
RUFF 
All 
KONITZ 
mean that all senses the word. 
RUFF 


Well, musicians who have your concept pure esthetic 
KONITZ 


Uh, what’s the 
RUFF 


question, Lee, this: what makes you tenacious your po- 
sition if, the same time, you admit that here the biggest jazz band 
... the biggest money the land. 


KONITZ 


couldn’t very well, all fairness, just dismiss this group with that 
kind consideration because, although this isn’t the music that would 
voluntarily put phonograph, let’s say, Dave does have feeling 
for playing and does play pretty much what has conceived 
through his experience—which pretty peculiar him...and I’ve 
been listening the group every night for week now, this tour, 
and they establish kind mood and their kind sound and spirit 
and just doesn’t move me, have say all honesty. I’ve listened 
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and I’m moved more intellectually than emotionally, just 
this concept guys getting their own unique sound, but don’t feel 
that for that isn’t enough. listening consists pretty much the 
traditional, straight line jazz, would call it, starting with Louis and 
right through Roy and Charlie Christian, and Lester Young and 
Charlie Parker. This what listen voluntarily, and feel that what 
I’m doing when I’m playing well for myself ina way maybe tangent, 
possibly step forward, from these kinds things, that these people 
I’ve mentioned have done. Does that say 


RUFF 
That says very much. 


KATZ 


your instrument the alto saxophone, around New 
York especially, most the altos seem not able get away from 
Bird, from what seems direct imitation not direct imitation, 
but his influence overwhelming that you can’t dismiss Bird from 
your mind when you listen them. Well, you think (well, Bird isn’t 
bad), but you think that this bad tendency 


KONITZ 


Well, let say this: The music that Charlie Parker played was 
such definite and almost scientific kind music the sense that the 
phrases and the line all together, the combination these phrases, was 
specific that order influenced jazz musician who’s learn- 
ing must be, you would almost obligated take this material and 
play it, because the whole feeling was inherent the material. most 
the people who went through this stage, which would more what 
would call means playing your own kind music, got kind 
caught it, because course it’s such strong, complete, and 
satisfying feeling play this course anyone trying 
play this way will never achieve the feeling that Bird got, it’s kind 
endless kind process instead (as I’ve tried do), listen 
more the essence Bird’s feeling not use his notes, but try 
gain his energy and spirit. 


RUFF 


This much the same any art where the imitators imitate the 
superficial the surface that kind in- 
stead capturing the essence, which really the important develop- 
mental factor any art, isn’t it? Especially jazz. 


DAVE BRUBECK, LEE KONITZ 


KONITZ 


Certainly, and there are few people around who are said sound 
like me. never hear them playing necessarily licks, because the 
nature line more general and more spontaneous kind line 
than Bird played and, this isn’t the beginning necessarily, well, 
possibly even the beginning, because when listen Bird’s early 
records hear definite material. me, improvising still starting 
from scratch, more less, and building melody, that the people 
who were influenced they were were influenced possibly 
that that’s healthier kind influence. 


RUFF 
Well, that’s very good... 


KONITZ 


I’m trying influence myself, though, right now, and I’m having 
quite bit trouble... 


KATZ 


You talk about building line from this brings 
mind some criticisms that people have tendered against the latest 


thing that Lennie the superimposing tapes. Now, myself don’t 
hold this view, 


RUFF 


You mean the Tristano thing? 


KATZ 
RUFF 
you know that? 
KONITZ 
Very well. 
KATZ 


far I’m concerned, it’s the music that’s produced, that’s im- 
portant, not how went about getting it. 


KONITZ 


feel that way, too. listened the record the first five ten 
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twenty times and actually found myself putting Lennie down, because 
this very same reason. When into recording studio generally 
and blow and comes out—good and doesn’t come out 
then I’m hung with another bad record. And listened the record 
number times and began get objective after this initial exposure 
and prejudice and whatever else had (and was pretty close Lennie, 
you know), and then found myself being moved the music. began 
think: really, what difference does make how went about it? 
Because it’s great music, and believe I’ve spent three months learn- 
ing some that music, intimately, that could play horn— 
know that well—and through this many listenings can evaluate 
pretty objectively and it’s great music. 


RUFF 


gimmick that pushed through Mary Paul, Les Ford 
kind thing— 


KONITZ 
Mary Paul, Les Ford? 
RUFF 


What it? Les Paul and Mary ridiculous simply 
because the music ridiculous, not because the technique that 
used make whatever sound there is. 


KONITZ 


You have heard some the music that now being made elec- 
tronically and with tape machines and just sound? heard some few 
days ago San Francisco and some was very moving. 


RUFF 


This big thing, understand, France and Germany. What 
they call it? 


KONITZ 
Musique 


RUFF 


Musique very much like the old dadaist collages, 


where they take newspapers and sacks and put them together make 
picture. 
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DAVE BRUBECK, LEE KONITZ 


KATZ 


Whenever somebody interviews Dave Brubeck, says builds his 
music classical lines. don’t think this the right way about 
it. mean, like the Modern Jazz Quartet doing now...to 
classical music and pull things out it. 


RUFF 


They don’t that that sense the word. 


KONITZ 
MJQ, you 
RUFF 
Yeah. 
KONITZ 
Sure they do. 
KATZ 
seems like me. 
KONITZ 


don’t know what the right way is, but consider the whole scheme 
things terms the people that like listen and have been 
proven through the years have certain thing say that holds 
from year year. When listen these Modern Jazz Quartets and 
Dave Brubecks relation this, can’t moved it. listen 
without relative consideration can, sometimes, enjoy for what 
is, but doesn’t move this other music 


RUFF 


Well, this mainly because you are probably more interested 
single line? 


KONITZ 


No, not some most exciting moments playing 
have been with group people when the group people were think- 
ing alike and playing together the real sense the word—that means 
improvising together. This rare occurrence music. this point 
music, since Charlie Parker made his initial splash, has been more 
series tangents, differences the stylized expressions that had 


INTERVIEW 


very little with this influence Charlie me, 
Lennie Tristano has made the only valiant effort step along that 
same direction. 


RUFF 


haven’t heard him, but what kind piano player Horace Silver 
compared Lennie Tristano? 


KONITZ 


Well, couldn’t possibly consider them the same breath. However, 
Horace Silver does what does very completely—as Lennie does. 
But, again, this result the most obvious parts what Charlie 
Parker and some these people have done the way the blue-note 
kind feeling, this so-called “funky” kind feeling. seems 
like they have built whole style this way playing and has great 
energy and has lot very humorous kinds aspects but far 
sheer, substantial music, don’t get too much out it. 


KATZ 


How about someone like Thelonious Monk, who, well, always seems 
experimenting and who was for awhile somewhat the same 
position that Lennie was; wouldn’t play because people wouldn’t 
listen him. Does his music move you? 


KONITZ 


This more the sense that tape recordings and things would move 
me: sounds. don’t think him musician, piano player. 
like the tunes has written and sometimes enjoy listening him 
play the piano—but seems from that standpoint. 


KATZ 


Bud don’t imagine that you can say Bud 
trying anything; just what you think his in- 
fluence like Bird’s, you think anybody can influenced 
Bud? 

KONITZ 


think Bud great player and have been very moved his play- 
ing. don’t put him the same level that would put Charlie Parker 
because result Charlie Parker and don’t think really be- 
came strong individual result that influence Charlie 
Parker was, say, result Lester Young’s influence. Because, 
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one time Charlie Parker played exactly like Lester Young. didn’t 
admit this, but know people that heard him play that way. 


RUFF 
Well, the story that memorized every note Lester’s 
KONITZ 


Yeah, well, was tour with Charlie once and was warming 
the dressing happened playing one Lester’s choruses 
—and Bird came noodling into the room and said, “Hey, you ever 
heard this one?” and played “Shoeshine Swing” about twice fast 
the record. knew all that. believe he’s probably whistling 
heaven right now. 


RUFF 


You know, your last thing you played, April,” did 
you know you were you repeated twice, “Autumn 
New York”? mean, you like, just for the humor, kind 
musical wit you like interpolations, Lee? 


KONITZ 
wasn’t aware that played “Autumn New York.” 
RUFF 


that this can valid kind wit. 


KONITZ 


You know Charlie Parker’s record “Warming Riff” any 
chance? And “Cherokee” 


RUFF 


Oh, yeah. 
KONITZ 
And plays “Cocktails for Two.” 


RUFF 


Yeah, that’s right. 
KONITZ 


think that’s very funny. doesn’t really sound like just decided 


INTERVIEW 


until then. 


KATZ 


This kind thing abused, though, think. Well, the fellow that 
now... 


KONITZ 


Dave Brubeck. 
KATZ 


Well, know, when was Cornell they had terrible concert there. 
don’t know you remember that well, you weren’t that concert. 
But you know that terrible place they play, that Bailey Hall? 


KONITZ 
don’t know... 


KATZ 


You were there once; you drove the snow with Jimmy 


KONITZ 
Oh, yeah... 
KATZ 


Well, noticed far audience response goes that 
they respond every time plays the alma mater. manages get the 
alma mater any particular school when the audience beginning 


RUFF 
it’s more than horseplay 
KATZ 
talking about serious music. 
RUFF 
think that you can too serious about jazz. 
KONITZ 


don’t think that possible. 
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RUFF 


No, but mean what the final attitude toward what being 
played. 


KONITZ 


The final attitude has respect for the music. That serious- 
ness me. 


RUFF 
Well, wit serious, though. 
KONITZ 
Certainly. 
RUFF 
That’s all mean. 
KATZ 


This isn’t wit—this burlesque. 
RUFF 


What record you like best yours, Lee? what tune what 
record 


KONITZ 


like few records have made. Sometimes don’t like whole 
might like twenty-four bars, eight some the 
things made with Lennie the early 1949 dishes. like some the 
things made with Miles, like some the things made with own 
group, and like some the things made with Stan Kenton. have 
record coming out now that like. hard pin one down 


KATZ 
wonder what you think playing with Mulligan. 
KONITZ 


think Gerry, this almost seems that he’s 
found out that people are really beginning know what doing, and 
they are not accepting readily, possibly, they did first. think 
his best kind effort was with Chet Baker, and from then on—al- 
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though sounded good with Bobby Brookmeyer—it wasn’t the same 
kind thing, and gradually, because the constant struggle that 
jazz musician has trying keep his ego the right perspective well, 
Gerry was complete success this business, and was too much for 
him and has not been able get over it. worked with him for 
month, and was very difficult thing couldn’t hold still, 
wouldn’t relax and just play music. was always performing, and 
can’t play that way very well. was difficult. 


RUFF 


important question for is: What way jazz music going 
move harmonically from here on? you know? 


KONITZ 


There still such wide range polytonality that hasn’t really been 
utilized, that can’t beyond that yet. The kind harmonies that 
Lennie uses improvise haven’t even begun absorbed yet. 
People musicians aren’t even aware that this records. have 
talked number people and they have never heard this. 
incredible me. This pretty valid kind music. So, can see all 
that happening for long time come, because order utilize this 
kind polytonality improvising sense means pretty total ab- 
people have taken many years absorb the 
sound minor-seventh progression. The same thing will happen 
taking series six seven notes, with maybe two chords three 
chords involved these notes. 


RUFF 


That’s the way it’s seemed me. was just wondering going 
the way Tristano points out. this going too hard for jazz, 
for most 


KONITZ 


Certainly means almost having put down the things jazz 
musician doing now and having start with different kind 
conception, this really different kind conception. will 
take long time. The same cultural lag exists the musical circles 
does elsewhere. 


RUFF 


the same vein, what you think about music like Manny Albam 
completely arranged for Shelly Manne? 
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KONITZ 


don’t really know Manny’s music that well. 
RUFF 


Well, even Shorty Rogers—the Miles kind 


KONITZ 
The composed part? 

RUFF 
Yeah. 

KONITZ 


Well, don’t listen that too much. generally sounds like 
they are taking the most obvious kind material and then harmonizing 
for number instruments. 


RUFF 


Well, that’s the way seems me—but sound that seems 
ever more prevalent, least for the record companies. 


KONITZ 


big band has this kind spirit and sound that is, course, 
result few guys who improvise some music. There will always 
place for big band the whole scheme things. sure would like 
hear creative big band, already. either coast always seems 
combination the same kinds musicians playing the same kind 
music can understand this, too, having tried write for 
big band; you write anything that’s unfamiliar music you are just 
going have big muddle with this number instruments; 
gonna have some kind lack conception someplace. Listen—I know 
what get four guys together—playing together. very difficult. 
And, when you get fifteen guys together impossible. The simplest 
and most common sounding music going the most successful 
music. And, this, unfortunately, the way happens record date. 
like getting bunch guys together date and rehearsing for 
half hour and then recording. It’s shame way. enjoy listening 
good, creative, swinging band. 


KATZ 


you enjoy the Basie band? 


INTERVIEW 
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don’t enjoy the Basie band. Not all. you want try some- 
time, listen one the Basie bands today next one the Basie 
bands 1938; the difference between contrived music and... 


RUFF 
even the Ellington Lunceford bands that same time. 
KONITZ 


never enjoyed Jimmy Lunceford’s band too much, but like Duke 
Ellington. 


RUFF 


One reason liked Lunceford, think, was simply because their reed 
section had sound that never heard any other band—nowhere. 


KONITZ 
really don’t know that band well Duke Ellington’s. 
RUFF 
They played around Pittsburgh when was kid. 
KONITZ 
That was before time... 
RUFF 
Well, that was 1938 
KONITZ 
How old are you? 
RUFF 
was born 1920; you’re about seven years younger than am... 
KONITZ 
Yeah... 
RUFF 


sure has been gas talking you about these things, Lee thanks 
lot. 
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KONITZ 

think need something like this, you know. 

(Dave Brubeck enters). 
BRUBECK 

Where you going, Lee? Have you done your duty here? 
KONITZ 

Oh, yeah... 
BRUBECK 


All right, you’re excused but, thought you were gonna help 
out, Lee. 


RUFF 


guess just want ask you some questions about what you know 
about jazz, Dave. 


BRUBECK 


you hand Lucky?...I think one the most 
wonderful forms music because the freedom that you have and 
because there are limitations it. strictly personal thing, and 
your only limitation your own ability, and like the old saying, 
you get exactly out what you put into it. 


RUFF 


Speaking ability, then, what does that consist for you—ability 


BRUBECK 


Ability, me, for jazz musician—and this strictly own 
opinion—is certain amount technique that has justify that person 
being capable his instrument, but from then almost his 
philosophy life that takes himself artist 
within idiom. 

RUFF 


You mean, has the ability his technique, longer hung 
and can express himself? 


BRUBECK 


Well, there has got balance this person—a balance what 
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has say with the amount technique has. Whenever this out 
balance you won’t have good performance, you won’t have good 
artist. Sometimes you six months out balance, when one stronger 
than the other. You have lot say and you the technical 
facilities say the moment. Then you get the woodshed and 
you get too much technique for your ideas and you are out balance. 


RUFF 


This Tatum would case point. 
BRUBECK 


Well, Tatum favorite pianist, and everything stands for 
don’t believe in; that how funny you can when you evaluate 
jazz. Tatum excellent example why almost impossible for 
evaluate anybody, the things did, don’t believe are 
jazz, and yet figure the best jazz pianist. figure that one out. 


RUFF 
That 
BRUBECK 
Yeah. 
RUFF 


mean, about this balance, this matter balance, that he, more than 
anybody can think offhand, was the kind guy with unlimited tech- 
nique, but just had almost strain keep from letting run away 
from him and become simply mechanical show. 


BRUBECK 
hmm. 
RUFF 
sometimes overbalanced his imagination, you know. 


BRUBECK 


Well, the things that Art the thing that was out 
balance was that wasn’t creating public. Now that’s where, me, 
was out balance and wasn’t giving what call sincere—not 


sincere—complete jazz picture, because got improvising 
this. 
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RUFF 


I’ve always heard was better after hours. 
BRUBECK 


have heard that frequently, and have heard people say that when 
they went session with that wasn’t played them the 
same way the session played them the club—which never 
witnessed and glad haven’t, because really would have been 
disappointed. Have you ever heard that, Lee? 


KONITZ 


was just thinking that people used say you could hear Buddy 
Bolden for two blocks clear night ... But, would say that Art’s 
lack balance was more with the type music that 
played, rather than the fact that didn’t improvise, because, listening 
lot players today, was telling these guys before, hear ex- 
cellent performances and all the proper ingredients, possibly, jazz 
performance, but not the spontaneity. Yet, can satisfied with 
the time. second hearing will less satisfied. 


BRUBECK 


Yeah, that’s right, and that the thing: the public hears the guy 
once and makes snap judgment. prefer evaluate guy after about 
year hearing him; then start thinking know what makes this 
person, and can’t understand how critics can judge person one 
record one night. 


KATZ 
was going ask you what you think Paul Desmond. 
BRUBECK 
Lyrically, still surprises very very creative. 
KATZ 


How you account for your own commercial success whereas, 
people like Bud Powell and Thelonious Monk, who also 
have good things say, aren’t successful commercially 


BRUBECK 


INTERVIEW 


KATZ 
You do? 
BRUBECK 
Yes. 
KATZ 
your case their case? 
BRUBECK 
both cases. 
RUFF 


But, you meant their cases—a kind 
BRUBECK 


You could say both cases. have certain value certain ma- 
terial things and the way can get going out and playing concert 
tour. Now, I’m not going kid anybody and say enjoy being here. 
would rather home, and I’ve always tried honest about it: 


here make money tonight. Creatively, would rather home 
composing. 


RUFF 
Really, would you? 
BRUBECK 
Yeah. get more kicks out it, sometimes. 
RUFF 


Out composing, you mean? 


BRUBECK 


hmm. like play own back yard. love play the 
Black Hawk—that’s why spend much time there—but, don’t like 
the travel and all this business. This the way make money. That’s 
why Lee’s here. Right, Lee? 

KONITZ 


That’s right, Dave. 
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BRUBECK 


And, these myths that grow about these guys that have suffered 
much and weren’t accepted the public—that’s always been lot 
baloney. You name the great jazz artist who’s starving. 


RUFF 


Well, have heard that awful lot fine Pete Jolly 
was telling that awful lot musicians down L.A. are starving 
just doing commercial gigs. 


BRUBECK 


Yeah, and you try hire them, try get them the 
road... 


RUFF 
Well, have heard that, too. 
BRUBECK 


...and see that they are not willing make the sacrifice, 
the tours. 


KONITZ 


That the difference between great jazz musician and this type 
musician that very talented and very capable, too. That what you’re 
talking about, isn’t it? You’re talking about Charlie Parker’s working 
potential—the only reason couldn’t work was because was sick. 


BRUBECK 


made lot money whenever wanted make money. The 
myth going grow that didn’t make money and true. 


RUFF 


BRUBECK 


Lee and I’ve been out the road when was making 
alone when was practically making alone what was paying 
group. And there use limiting Charlie. Everybody like him 
did the same thing. 


RUFF 


would like ask you, too, Dave, something about influences. 
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Milhaud the European harmony big thing for you? Sometimes 


hear when you play. seems almost get your way, from 
point view, lot times. 


BRUBECK 


me, European harmony has always been big influence jazz. 
There’s another myth that help destroy, down fighting 
it. People say that the beginning jazz was pure; was more in- 
fluenced European music the beginning than now. Now, 


would like someone argue that with me, because loaded when 


KONITZ 


Would you say Louis Armstrong was affected European har- 
mony 


BRUBECK 


Yeah. would say that the beginning form that was used the most 
jazz was the rag. never been that much slave form again. 
Number one: the exact imitation trombone, trumpet and clarinet 
marching band was the instrumentation, both playing their similar 
roles, with the clarinet playing the obligato, the trumpet playing the 
lead, and the trombone playing the bass line. Melodically, was played 
European instruments and therefore had use the European scale 
—except for the blue notes and the great contribution the African 
side was the rhythmic feeling and the feeling freedom and the reason 
for jazz. But—when you start talking about musical contribution you 
have say fifty-fifty deal, can’t see it. 


RUFF 


What mean naturally, mean, couldn’t start from 
vacuum, these influences came together, and you have notate 
it, why, okay, was done according the traditional European way, 
hut actually, from what I’ve heard early jazz, they are trying get 
rid the European thing. And certainly the European thing there 
place for improvisation, which the only important thing about 
jazz. 


BRUBECK 
There another misconception: improvisation very prevalent 


music pre-Mozart and even much later. the thing that the European 
civilization let die. improvisation would put the French organists 
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against any jazz musician far improvising now, whether will 
have beat not another thing, 


RUFF 
Just technical improviser, Lizt could cut most 
BRUBECK 
Or, people like Messiaen can cut anybody today. 


RUFF 
Just technically. 


BRUBECK 


Not technically far their brain four part fugue 


—when you can sit down and improvise one the organ, you sure can 
improvise. Right, Lee? 


KONITZ 

Right, Dave. 
BRUBECK 

And there’s very few jazz musicians that can this... 
KONITZ 

can’t. 
BRUBECK 


don’t know anyone that can... 


RUFF 


Well, there are probably very few, Dave, because very few jazz mu- 
sicians can that route; mean, because that kind thing not 
jazz... 


BRUBECK 


think you are wrong there. All jazz musicians would love able 
improvise this degree—with beat. 


RUFF 


With beat. 


BRUBECK 


That’s where the point comes in. This the great contribution 
jazz, this rhythmic feeling. 


INTERVIEW 


RUFF 


That’s why that kind improvising different from jazz im- 
provising. 


BRUBECK 


But—you put rhythm section with the Brandenburg Concertos and 
you are going find the closest thing jazz practically any music 
you can find, here are right back again. not too different 
the figures aren’t too much different. 


KATZ 


Last year, this country, there were group Indian musicians, 
and they found their closest affinity our music here was with our jazz 
... well, can’t say this music influenced European music. Don’t 
have find different routes jazz and classical music order 
further jazz? mean, keep looking back classical music 
and saying that what any musician would like improvise 


four part fugue, isn’t this kind stilting jazz and not accepting its 
own terms? 


BRUBECK 


personally think that jazz always about twenty years behind clas- 
sical music, harmonically, and that all grown because there was 
Bartok and Hindemith, and that the experiments that Tristano and 
Lee, here, did with the harmonic usage was it, Hindemith 
would parallel what Milhaud was me, with Lennie. 


KONITZ 
couldn’t say... 
BRUBECK 


found that you fellows, eight ten years ago, were pushing the 
harmonic and melodic usage jazz which lot people have used 
because you guys. know that polytonal thing that were doing— 


KONITZ 


don’t think there was any active use well, don’t know what 
kind influence they may have had Lennie. Harmonically cer- 
tainly had melodically don’t think did, and don’t 


know what extent harmonically. What effect would you say Milhaud 
had your music? 
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Well, me, gave person study with that used polytonality 
degree that carried over into our improvisation lot more. 
And there are very few new things music that you can 
find, through some composer, new horizon new form, new 
usage that you can bring jazz—for instance, harmonically. Say that 
all sudden you hear series ninth chords, parallel ninth chords 
being used certain time, say like Whiteman used them, then you can 
always back and find that Debussy used them twenty years earlier. 
You always find that harmonic usage jazz was will 
always find was avant garde thing, used composer group 
composers much earlier the point that trying say that im- 
provised music usually done with what known and accepted. 
rare that you have improvised music creating something new. 


RUFF 


don’t think that Lee Konitz would accept that statement. That’s 
what worries about 


BRUBECK 


don’t think you can disprove it, though—name the jazz musician 
that has created something new harmonically. 


RUFF 


think that Lennie Tristano, Lee Konitz and people like Monk have 
created new sound that least, loss find any European 
catalog. 


KATZ 


think combination different things other than what the 
European composers used; just because sounds much different 
from it’s not merely the rhythm. 


KONITZ 


The basis for playing jazz for playing classical music, writing 
classical music, the same development tones. Although there 
been any twelve-tone improvising that know that has been 
called jazz, still the polytonality that talked about that Lennie used 
would probably found some classical composer, but the usage 
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RUFF 


Yes, that firmly believe—just like all the words that Hemingway 
uses are found the dictionary mean, they are there. 


KONITZ 


don’t think that (Tristano) changed consciously through study- 
ing this music—and know studied well; went conserva- 
tory and studied there. know hears and understands what 
listens the classical composers. But, have feeling—I don’t know 
this for fact—but have feeling that more result his own 
probing through the harmonies and developing material from that. 
all seems like has logical, straight line. 


RUFF 


Dave, what you like best what you have done? you like, “At 
Perfume 


BRUBECK 
What—that long one side that keeps going and going? 
RUFF 
The one which you use motif. 
BRUBECK 


have never listened it. heard it, think, the day after was re- 
corded and heard since. 


RUFF 
Well, there sure nice form that thing. 
BRUBECK 
Yeah, remember was pretty far out when recorded it. 
RUFF 


think you play sounds like you played You start 
with four notes going down flat, and finally you worked 
down flatted fifth. 


BRUBECK 


can say one thing—I remember the day recorded it—I can say 
that was very sincere and honest while were doing it, because 
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kept going and and and was trying prove 
don’t know what was. 
RUFF 
Well, this nice insistence motif thought was very consicous, 


probably. 
BRUBECK 


Well, that what try do: get theme and develop every 
possible way. This one thing that Lee does, take theme and break 
rhythmically, like very much. much the jazz that the fellows are 
playing clichés. there are three ways improvising. tried 
discuss that one record album notes. One way play with 
backlog worked out things the next way play with backlog 
and some creative ability interspersed juxtaposed and then the third 
way real creativity, where you take your own idea and develop it. 
That type improvisation rare thing. That the type thing that 
strive for and once while get. 


RUFF 
Once while you and Dave 


BRUBECK 
You mean Paul. 
RUFF 


mean—pardon me—Paul Desmond. Would you say that you are 
your best your most 


BRUBECK 


hard for say, you know, what like most about what do, 
because different that couldn’t say what own style is. There 
are LP’s that are completely different styles—it depends the 
rhythm section playing with. 


RUFF 
Does make that much difference 
BRUBECK 
makes all the difference the world me. 
KONITZ 
Well, fellows, have go... 


INTERVIEW 


BRUBECK 

Well, sorry you have leave. 
KONITZ 

... and improvise one three different ways. 
RUFF 


your playing—you said you would rather compose your play- 
ing—do you feel that you’re progressing toward this third, and sup- 
pose what you consider the ideal way improvising, toward this kind 
freedom, you feel stultified 


BRUBECK 


all depends, you know, how you feel the night you are im- 
provising. Sometimes feel that truly inspired night can im- 
provise better than can write, because the time you get inspired and 
you write something down, lot lost right there. But, you are 
inspired and you play something immediate thing, you are 
playing with jazz group. There copying parts all the other 
physical work that goes into creating composition. Whereas, you’re 
performing immediate thing—right then! The two take place 
like think they should take place all art. 


RUFF 


When you are playing and you have feeling success, making 
it, you would rather that than compose? 


BRUBECK 
Yeah. 
RUFF 
How often does that happen? 
BRUBECK 


Sometimes you can’t miss. You can for week, two weeks... 
when you’re playing club you can almost depend one very late 
set when everyone’s gone home, almost, but few people that are really 
there listen, that make attentive, sympathetic 
can plan some things, you’re good phase—and then, maybe for 
another two weeks you not make it. That the terrible thing about 
being jazz musician, and that your emotions: either joyful 
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you’re drugged. That’s why there’s such tremendous strain all 
jazz musicians—this emotional thing that most people don’t through. 
were teaching school, something, would know what was 
going teach and, once while there would flare- 
up, where you didn’t say the right thing inspire the class, but usually 
you know what ground what territory you are every day. 


KATZ 
Does this influence the idea humor jazz? 


BRUBECK 


you’re completely brought down...some joker 
the audience. Sometimes your one defense, your one rope cling 
pull yourself out depression, humor something. You play 
something light and swinging can start creating some- 
thing deeper later on. 


RUFF 


Until the tension broken. 


BRUBECK 


Yeah. 


TWO POEMS BYRON COLT 


Roche 


“with limbs iron...” 


the end appeared they would always 
Their inconsequence was the intangible factor, 
Giving them the strength fatality— 
Alexandria, Cyprus, the Eritrean coast 

Boredom and disgust, ferment angers 

Rising the surface the self-control 

Like sugar brown ants through crack the pavement. 
sunset was possible breathe. 

Now after the forenoons one observed 

Air like evening Borneo 

Where water green the twilight ether 

Joins carefully without seam, 

beach covered with translucent spindles 
Tranquil turned down bed-sheet 

the man with the nerves veteran trunk. 


Inset 


Dusk detaches the sprinkler the lawn; 

The ghost the metal stirrup stationary sunlight, 

Visible and invisible woven together, the seamless image speed, 
Like the Syracusan coin with the stamp the dolphins diving 
And out the hair the goddess, 

Where the image and vision are inseparable, 

And one can clearly sense the buoyant trade lanes 

With rising porpoise slowed against the dissolution sky. 

But secret here the two velocities 

Superimposed, one another, like greyhound the feather-grass, 
Where, though the beast rapid arrow, 

Its motion seems sleep against the drift the plain: 


craft that will give the right speed, the image 
Anchored space like north light wall 
Where white horses flicker through salty rust 
Though air blow the capes regatta sails, 

The ragged ocean only calls out the buoys, 

And the slow strokes fuse the stride vision. 
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Color Darkness. James Purdy. New Directions. $3.50. 
The End Pity. Robie Macauley. McDowell-Obolensky. $3.50. 


Color Darkness first book and contains eleven short stories 
and one short novel. The collection does not fall within any the more 
conventional literary traditions, nor does appear offer new sys- 
tem. Technically the strangeness the book lies quirks rather than 
sound stylistic innovations, and and large the precision lan- 
guage necessary obscure method miserably lacking its pages. 
set the case firmly possible, Color Darkness does not dem- 
onstrate sufficient rhetorical skill for passing grade freshman col- 
lege composition. Among other weaknesses, the author fails times 
control the past perfect his subordination, especially regard- 
ing conjunctions, uses the comma with whimsical ir- 
regularity and frequently neglects the question mark following 
interrogative. higher level rhetoric where control point 
view, rhythm, tone, and other refinements are considered pro- 
portionately weak. 

The following bit scene from the title story fair sample 
Purdy’s prose. description any character scene occurs prior 
this exchange thus the flatness does not result from lack con- 
text. The father has remarked that soon the boy “will grown up.” 


“Will stay with you, Daddy,” the boy wondered. 

The father nodded. “You can stay with always,” the father said. 

The boy said and began running around the room. fell over one his 
engines and began cry. 

Mrs. Zilke came into the room and said something comforting the boy. 

The father got and went over pick the son. Then sitting down, put 
the boy his lap, and flushed from the exertion, said Mrs. “You know, 
Iam old!” 


Most the stories are written very sparsely. Possibly this may 
considered merit. may intended indicate purity concept. 
However, the sum its effect negative. The title story, “Color 
Darkness,” for instance, concerns the inability divorced man, who 
lives with his young son and housekeeper, develop rich parental 
relation with the son. are informed flat-out the narrative that 
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the father has neglected the son for his career but that the career was 
not really important him. other explanation this major point 
offered directly hence must seek out some architectonic infer- 
ence, some symbology, possibly rhythmic structure analogical 
sense. Architectonically the significance the man’s failure father 
must construed according his concept success his other ca- 
reer. this not so, why sparse narrative include the career 
However, all that offered about the career that the father impor- 
tant and that success. This value, success, have seen 
before major component The Digest system. 

The only other demonstrable value lies the action the story. 
Here the boy, resenting the father’s attempts “love” him “know” 
him, kicks the father the Apparently the author meant 
“genitals” are judge the father’s agony, but such inaccuracy 
typical the book that hardly requires comment. any rate, 
what the action offers oversimplified Freudian case history which 
facts are cited but not explained. effort made explain why the 
father neglected the son what this neglect was worth. most this 
fable, the moral which is, “If you neglect your little 
boy, will kick you the genitals.” Any profundity here very ob- 
scure indeed. 

Almost any story from the collection would serve illustrate lack 
values beyond The Reader’s Digest perception either com- 
mentary inference. “Cutting Edge” find son who exposes 
himself genitally his parents purge himself anger grow- 
ing out the conflict between their class crap” and his “art.” 
would edifying know here what the “crap” and why the 
superior but real case made for either contending faction, ex- 
cept that the family has retired Florida and that the son wears 
beard. These facts alone not constitute definitive proof the charges 
“middle class crap” and “art.” Here, elsewhere, the author does 
not seem realize his Sagan blandness that such ques- 
tion pertinent. 


the clinical psychology level the story articulates truncated 
meaning similar value that the title story. The mother’s shocked 
objection the son’s beard symbolically her objection his genitals. 
The beards also represents art, which associated with sex through 
the beard. Out frustration the son exposes his actual genital organs 
both parents prove clinically that has them. Then goes 
upstairs and shaves his beard, the symbolic genitals, indicating his sub- 
servience the parents. Finally goes off New York and art, where 
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apparently can use his genitals without interference and where 
one will after him castrate himself symbolically. little puzzle 
this mildly interesting. But sex art? 

Color Darkness subject matter and incident take great 
significance because patterns order beyond the case history level are 
generally lacking and case history incomplete. reader must con- 
clude that the subject matter significant itself: Each the eleven 
stories involves least one the following themes, most frequently 
major homosexuality (either overt sublimated), sadism, 
masochism, sexual exhibitionism, sex frustration, frigidity women, 
miscegenation (handled terrible aberration character’s terms), 
vicarious adultery. few the stories deal with such relatively normal 
problems paraplegia, alcoholism, and morbid ennui; the main bulk 
the book offers clinical aberrations. The short novel includes 
major motifs destitution, narcotism, alcoholism, homosexuality, mur- 
der, and necrophilism. Even case history the novel extremely weak 
since changes protagonists toward its middle and leaves great deal 
dangling. One not quite certain this narrative whether the charac- 
ters are white Negro, which seems important issue light the 
locale. 

Ultimately are forced conclude that the statement the col- 
lection whole that people are aberrational and that there 
pattern order the world except the pattern shock rising from 
Gothic and suffers from all the sensationalism, sentimentality, and 
lack craft that the neo-Gothic invariably includes. 

Certainly there more than one valid literary tradition, and just 
certainly taste well principle has place such difference. How- 
ever, all aesthetic tradition expressed through concept order. 
Mere titillation, whether from Little Orphan Annie Color Dark- 
ness, not valid tradition. time that someone assumed little 
Cameronian dignity the American literary scene and spoke out 
against this would-be neo-Gothic, this supposed new aesthetic the 


aberrational which plain fact has more real substance than the 
emperor’s new clothes. 


Robie Macauley’s latest collection eleven short stories which 
originally appeared range periodicals running from Esquire and 
The Kenyon Review the obscure British-American little magazine 
Quixote. Although the separate selections are not grouped, they fall 
into three distinct classes according subject matter. Three are war 
stories, five stories American life, and three stories academia. Ma- 
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cauley mature writer, not experimentalist but simply journey- 
man modern prose. has style, then, and result the collection 
more less uniform depth handling and general heft. 
one story remarkably better than the others, and none markedly 
worse. All are good. 

The style resembles that Powers its swift strokes cari- 
cature tossed out descriptive imagery. Sardonic, whimsical, and 
suavely probing, Macauley one the few contemporary American 
short story writers with both the maturity and sophistication produce 
true wit. Possibly this his greatest contribution the short story. 
has both insight and seriousness, but his wit which puts him above 
other writers. The real value this quality can appreciated when 
one realizes that rather than depend for his effects the current chit- 
chat The New Yorker crowd the snide preciosity pseudo- 
Freudians, works with all the rattling vitality Brooklyn hack 
driver. There are tricks here, only craft, images extended with pro- 
portion and organically wrought analogy. introduces char- 
acter Army occupation setting Japan: 


Kidder was small man with drunken eyes and red nose like buoy that floated 
the middle his face. was old-time crime reporter, from way back, 
said, and the shifting tides his profession had left his features kind littoral 
dishonesty. ebb you could see the sad boulders and mud banks his failure. 
high tide was full salty self-importance: “prominent foreign corre- 
spondent.” seemed brim. 


The title story, though hardly humorous its main intent, does con- 
tain balance the disillusion portrays dashes comedy similar 
the above. This one the war stories and read now, more than 
decade after the event, stands well because the balance its comic 
descriptions precludes the bathos that mars many combat narratives. 
The story about the end pity G-2 soldier whose charity thus 
far has made him “one man relief organization” with his own rations 
and even clothing. 

This story expresses combat terms the pattern Macauley’s seri- 
ous question throughout the collection. How does the individual make 
the adjustment between his private code carried over from the old 
world and the overwhelming pressures entire new world? This 
problem handled with neither the profound revelation Faulkner 
nor the blatant simplicity Irwin Shaw. There always something 
beyond manners—a death, possible assault. Invaders” typical 
young couple alone beach and are worried the advances 
two young boys. Are the boys “underprivileged youth” “juvenile 
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delinquents,” lonesome stalking? The violent conclusion implies 
that through the complexity modern America have finally at- 
tained the primitive concept the stranger ruthless enemy. Here 
the easy hopefulness the couple permanently lost. They not 
attain Hawthorne’s vision they move his direction but 
terms nearer anthropology. 

the three academic stories one has already achieved minor fame 
through repetition faculty clubs across the country. This “The 
Chevigny Man” which professor hosts the poet has spent 
career researching. “It was probably true that Paul (the professor) 
knew many things that Chevigny had forgotten had never realized 
about himself.” What the professor did not know was how pronounce 
the man’s name. Since this only taste the story and not the point, 
giving away will not rob the reader. “The Chevigny Man” and 
the other academic pieces Macauley biting but not needling. His 
reader finds himself laughed and with the same time through the 
characters. The blend rich. the wit that makes the book out- 
standing. 

—ROBERT BOWEN 


THE PARTICULAR EXPERIENCE AND THE 
DISEASE UNIVERSALITY 


The New Poets England and Edited and selected 
Donald Hall, Robert Pack, and Louis Simpson. Meridian Books. $1.45. 


According our times and customs, the significant books not 
come fancy hard covers only limited editions from the art 
presses patronized the few, but instead are scattered among the pa- 
perbacks, medium seemingly ephemeral and ineffectual, transient 
utility for bored masses. there that have turn for conscien- 
tiously produced books and true kind scholarship that combines 
extensive knowledge and careful selection. Even the university presses 
grind out large numbers quickies, which require scholarship only 
the reading half dozen books and finding fault with the metaphysics 
one’s immediate predecessor the field. readers are still 
tuned expect anthologies cut-and-paste jobs produced jour- 
nalists some reputation aslant the mind order make enough 
extra money pay this year’s Christmas bills. And that means are 
still not thoroughly adjusted the sort scholarly labor that deals 
with our own time and brings bear upon our present literary output 
wide knowledge and close acquaintance with large area activity, 
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and uses these assets with proper judgment and with reasonable, even 
though partisan, integrity. 

This anthology new poetry edited Hall, Pack, and Simpson 
should important even for those who would quarrel with the choice 
poets represented, for attempt define and circum- 
scribe the kind poetry being written time when interest poetry 
beset abundance, almost over-abundance, poems and 
poets, flying off all directions once, that the common reader 
has been justified his opinion that, though there constant buzz 
activity among the younger contemporary poets, one really seems 
going anywhere emerging from the general chaos except 
for two three—Lowell, Wilbur—whose reputations are already well 
established. Similar anthologies have done comparable jobs the 
recent one thinks immediately Kenneth Rexroth’s anthology 
modern British poetry that came out the late Forties, and the 
recent volume edited George Elliott for the Rinehart series, 
comparable attempts exhibit put highlight the great mass 
current poetic production. less important that book like this 
should contain only poems lasting value than that should this 
work pointing directions and educating public what look for 
new poetry. 

Certain comparisons between this anthology and Elliott’s Fifteen 
Modern American Poets will indicate what are looking at. Four 
Elliott’s fifteen poets were born 1917 later 1917 the date with 
which Messrs. Hall, Pack, and Simpson begin. This new volume con- 
tains three Elliott’s four younger poets. The rest are new. Elliott 
gave only American poets; the new anthology gives British and 
American, the title indicates. The editors have limited their choice 
poets under forty with good reason although, always, there 
logical discrepancy between the title, “New Poets,” and the principle 
selection actually used, young poets, since new poets are not always 
necessarily young. Robert Frost the introduction says, poets 
ever heard struck their note long before forty.” But poet over 
forty not necessarily new himself; his newness matter his 
impact the reading community his relations current sig- 
nificant trends. Common experience will show that when genera- 
tion feels its way into its own world does not really pay much atten- 
tion the assortment ages its card-bearing company. Elliott’s 
volume, Richard Eberhart, the oldest poet, was born 1904, Robert 
Penn Warren 1905, Theodore Roethke 1908, and Winfield 
Townley Scott 1910. the group between 1911 and 1917 find 
Elizabeth Bishop, Randall Jarrell, Josephine Miles, Hyam Plutzik, 
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Muriel Rukeyser, Delmore Schwartz, and Karl Shapiro. Some this 
group are probably members the new club better standing than 
some the younger poets included Hall, Pack, and Simpson. 

But since argument that chronological age not really im- 
portant this connection, degree betraying myself pro- 
ceed argue that Robert Lowell, who barely squeezes under the wire 
the age limitation, writes poetry kind that most his juniors 
have turned away from: the dense obliquity reference, the putting 
together poem assemblage indirections and symbolic sub- 
stitutions taken from ordinary life sequences but transported the 
symbolic plane haphazardly that is, without trying achieve co- 
herent, easy continuity both levels once, but fuse the two 
more levels that the continuity exists only the fusion extremes 
and addition the use recalcitrant, clanking forms, deliberately 
contrast the matter, the unstopped heroic couplets Lowell’s 
“Between the Porch and the Altar.” Perhaps will turn out true 
that Lowell belongs different and older poetic generation than most 
the Poets.” so, Lowell’s poetic generation must have much 
its work still do, must not yet have fully come into being even 
though the attitudes and actions that will eventually come supplant 
its attitudes and actions the center the stage are already present 
—in the wings perhaps. When Dame Edith Sitwell praises the poetry 
Lowell one can feel the presence overlapping identity inter- 
est, excitement, between the two that would extraneous Kings- 
ley Amis Snodgrass Adrienne Cecile Rich James 
Wright. These younger poets are much closer Wilbur than they 
are Lowell. Graham, who was born England the same 
year that witnessed birth America (1917), inhabits Lo- 
well’s kind world with greater ease spite the exaggerated Skel- 
tonics, Audenesque echoes and ballad colorations his poetry. Lowell 
and Graham and one two others like them give this anthology 
greater range and diversity than might have had the editors had 
chosen thirty-five instead forty the age which one stops being 
new poet. 

Lowell was twelve when the crash came 1929, twenty-two 
the outbreak war 1939. Merwin, born 1927, was two 
1929 and only twelve 1939. there significant difference 
these dates and ages that helps explain the difference the worlds 
they live in? inclined believe there is: one side the Flood 
and the other side. matter that Dylan Thomas, who potent 
force accounts for some the difference, wrote lot his poetry 
the Thirties his impact was the Forties, America least. 
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There large quantity excellent poetry the 331 pages verse 
this book, all adding clear defining the lay the land 
with the younger poets. Almost all comes closer direct, imme- 
diately readable statement than the poetry that has filled similar an- 
thologies for the past twenty years. Metaphorical play rich enough 
but few the poems are really dense and obscure. The connectives 
are usually put in. fact, there major fault generally exhibited 
these young poets, their traditionalism, their return standard 
forms and substances, that makes many them seem like imitators 
Elizabethan sonneteers, Herrick, minor 19th century imitators 
these. The evidence occurs most obviously the love poetry. can 
divorce form and content once more under this new rule, the content 
the love poetry differs little from that the popular magazines, al- 
though the forms may far more advanced. poem like Vassar 
Miller’s “Apology,” for instance, works out extended metaphor 
with real intricacy, but the easy emotionality the content signalled 
short-cut phrases like “heart’s weather” and “immortal love” 
lines like 


The only cover from heart’s weather, 
The only comfort under which 

Our naked souls may crouch together 
Only immortal love, all rich 

warmer wool than fleece, can stitch 


This kind thing, afraid, much too callow for cooling 
blood. true that the poem plays elaborate game with the dis- 
tinction between what can done mortal love (body) and im- 
mortal love (spirit), but more actual definition meaning can 
found Petrarch sonnet than this poem. The younger poets, 
seems, are writing many love poems like this (and also like this with 
religious overtones, reminding the retrogression simpler past 
the return religion our time). Eliot’s terms, these poets are 
tired being Websters and Donnes and intellectually are more than 
willing take life the basis pneumatic bliss for while. 

have reason feel strong preference for either the American 
British group. read them, the British poets run more often 
the extremes delicacy angular sharpness rhythm and diction. 
Subtleties that depend upon skillful variations traditional forms and 
themes are common among the British poets. But the reader comes 
the conviction, did, that Thom Gunn, born Great Britain 
1929, excellent poet, can turn the page Charles Gullans— 
United States, born 1929—and find highly developed poetic line with 
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more than adequate intensity. The poets both geographical locations 
frequently use mythological historical springboards, make poetic 
capital writing glosses somebody else’s art “Hunters 
the Brueghel,” “Elizabethan Tragedy, Footnote,” “Epilogue 
for Masque Purcell,” “To Giotto.” Also, the Jungians among the 
rank and file have obviously been winning resounding victory both 
sides the Atlantic, and mythic significance will obsess for some 
time. find exhilirating come down occasion from Jung’s 
stratosphere richness actual firsthand experience and perception, 
William Matchett’s “Water Howard Nemerov’s “The 
Sanctuary,” Snodgrass’s Marsh.” The myth poems are 
mighty fine, and many good poems can written starting with 
universal promptings and established situations arrive new varia- 
tions, freshly particularized, but honor still due the poets who can 
start with the particularities their own experience and make order 
out them. This truly the harder job and the one, America 
least, that still most needs doing. Troy and the Garden Eden belong 
much the British poets, but easy surrender always 
seems attendant upon American poet’s eager running 
Aphrodite and Colchis. Not that the coin rings wrong, that the eagle 
must scream but only part the poet’s weight behind the poem. 
This recurrent problem American poetry, old Bryant, Emerson, 
Thoreau, Archibald MacLeish, inevitably undergoes some alteration 
when poetry general swinging, doing today, toward the 
universal and placeless, when politically and economically live less 
ourselves than set abstract conditions. (Consider poems 
diverse Geoffrey Hill’s “Asmodai,” Joseph Langland’s “Aria for 
Flute and Oboe,” the late-classical stance derived immediately from 
Rilke and Barker William Bell’s elegies, the Stevenseque poems like 
Thom Gunn’s “The Nature Action,” Elizabeth Jennings’ 
Way and the myth poems, the poems derived from 
preceding art works, and other kinds well, all adding that kind 
contemporary poem that cuts its moorings with finite and local con- 
ditions way that Robert Lowell, for instance, almost never does). 
The reworking myth especially leads the American poet move 
himself space imaginary Greece, imaginary Eden, that 
does not what Racine and Shakespeare did, turn Alexander and 
Thersites into modern types the banks the Seine and Thames. 
The suspicion remains that the ultimate betrayal our own place is, 
even now, not the fault Jung Maud Bodkin UNESCO 
Oneworldism Neoclassicism, but the American’s old habit 
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being unsure himself culturally, the unwillingness believe that 
anything good can come out Dayton, Ohio. retreat into the abstract 
and into the emotionally personal, the divorced inner promptings, may 
well cover-up for Henry-Miller-like inability live where 
live. But this modern disease that not confined only our loca- 
tions. writing this from Venice, where, far can tell, the 
malady equally prevalent, but here the abstract escape world 
America. 

these are minor doubts, there still large body excellent 
poetry this new anthology. One would almost wish that sometimes 
the diction and the rhymes and the whole mastery technique were 
little less flawless, Adrienne Cecile Rich’s Walk the 
Charles,” Charles Gullans’ “Autumn,” Langland’s villanelle “Ec- 
clesiastes.” These are finely turned, such neat Chippendale, that the 
residue left the mind less the poem itself than impression the 
high degree civilization that produced them, with minor Augus- 
tan. Howard Nemerov’s “The Goose Fish” something else again the 
technique flawless, almost, but not quite, since the ultimate intent 
power, not control. Richard Wilbur better poet than most 
the fifty-two represented, the differences not readily appear the 
surfaces his poems. Just the same kind product that turned out 
many the others. Only with more poetic assurance, and therefore 
maybe better. 

—BAXTER HATHAWAY 


CAN CAST SHADOW” 


The Shape Content. Ben Shahn. Harvard University Press. 
$4.00. 


painter, Ben Shahn has been casting good, black shadow for 
long while. Now, with the publication his Charles Eliot Norton Lec- 
tures Harvard, stands public view solid man words 
well paint. this there surprise, though Shahn himself 
the beginning his “verbal Odyssey” suggests that maybe there is. 
What can the artist words,” asks, “that could not far more 
skillfully present pictorial form? not the painting rather than the 
printed page his testament 

Still, there surprise, because, matter fact, Shahn has been 
talking long has been painting. has always talked. His 
friends and fellows know that. Harvard University knew too. That 
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was why was asked talk there. Furthermore, his own view 
what the artist is, which takes one the main themes his lec- 
tures, essential that the artist talker—or what for him the 
same thing, thinker. The artist artist must talk, not publicly, 
then least himself. 


Shahn talks conviction. But even does not let the convic- 
tion pass unexamined. What good talk? “Just what can ac- 
complish asks himself out loud the start the talks which make 
this book. And answers that for one thing feels the need, artist, 
get clear about “those things which think much for 
him. “But,” then asks too, “what about What about the audi- 
ence and the reader? The answer here is, effect, that maybe talking 
together will some help getting clear some things that to- 
gether care about. And what together care about here, turn 
his book all, is, course, art. Shahn invites think with 
him about art. 


straighten point which Shahn his launching words, though not 
his subsequent excursion, fails keep straight. For instance, asking 
rhetorically what can he, the artist, “say words that could not far 
more skillfully present pictorial form?” leaves suppose that 
what is, nonetheless, going tell words what has other- 
wise and better told paint, might tell us. suggests, that 
say, that for this time going lapse into, for him, the less 
good language words. 


But not so. What Shahn has before him urging the need for 
talk reference art are two things, not one. The first the need 
the artist, who wants create art; the second the need the man, 
who wants art created. The artist artist, believes, needs talk, 
that is, think, order have something worth the painting, worth 
communicating. What the artist paints himself facing his world, 
something it. “Paint what you are, paint what you believe, paint what 
you feel,” Shahn answers the young becoming artist who asks, “what 
shall Paint yourself, but something. That, for Shahn, 
the word complete. Know your world and take stand it. Think and 
feel, talk and paint. 

Shahn, clear, believes that the artist sayer well maker 
—and nothing said merely making grammatically and syntactically 
correct noises, nor merely, even though skillfully, laying paint 
canvas. This one thing. And Shahn talks about it, which another 
thing. 
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Except for important chapter, lecture, “The Biography 
Painting,” not artist action gestation, nor artist be- 
hind the scenes that Shahn offers himself here. comes, rather, 
man interested all are the artist worker for man and 
his work human good. And this asks join him. And 
can. can because are concerned with him the same thing— 
not with making art, but with making possible make art. 

What makes art possible is, course, what makes the artist possible, 
and this turn depends upon place for him come and keep 
going. this declension come Shahn’s central question: the 
university the place for art our today the “natural environ- 


ment” and “sympathetic climate” which the new artist can grow and 
the grown artist can work? 


What the artist needs place growth and life for the whole man, 
not for the eyes and hands alone—a place where can and look, 
and think, and listen, and Such place for the artist, Shahn 
recalls, was once the atelier—of the Italian Quattrocento, for instance, 
which produced Donatello, Michelangelo, Raphael. such 
place, the aspirant boy went into training and learned look and 
use his hands, grinding paint, making brushes, and preparing canvases. 
And there gradually learned paint backgrounds, then “skies 
and landscapes, draperies, face finally, “matriculated 
into angels.” Between the grinding paints and the matriculation into 
angels the young man learned his craft fully, became trained, but 
also the same time and the same place became educated. be- 
came craftsman but also artist, that say, painting man, 
man with something say paint. For the atelier was not workshop 
merely for turning out things, but place learning 
was music too, and poetry read and discussed. There was conversa- 
tion learned men, talk science, the excitement the revival 
ancient learning, mastery the humanities.” And there was much 
more. And out came artists and art. 

Where the favoring place for art now? nowhere. “It has be- 
come obvious,” says Shahn, “that art itself America without what 
might called natural environment.” The “public climate” mostly 
“either indifferent hostile.” And “the art colonies are severely lim- 
ited” what they can contribute art. “They become almost monastic 
...in their withdrawal from common society” and their art becomes 
“increasingly ingrown,” less and less vital and more and more de- 
humanized. 


This the way Shahn, standing off from himself, sees it. What 
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saying not, course, against the facts, that the modern world 
artists exist and art produced, but only that they exist and come 
be, virtually, against the will the modern world, or, least the 
absence serious and informed aesthetic will. There communal 
seriousness about art there is, for example, about dentistry busi- 
ness engineering. Shahn’s examples). 

Absence serious public will for art, what worse, and 
Shahn’s opinion nearer the truth, the presence serious will against 
art, explained (in the lecture “On lying the 
nature the artist nonconformist and the uneasiness with which 
nonconformity wont regarded. the basic pre- 
condition art.” The artist one who, what may, impelled 
the need render personal account matters” and not the 
wish supply the market with whatever the wear. The artist, like 
the poet, and like the philosopher and the pure scientist too, not 
purveyor caterer. not out find the market, but find the idea 
and give utterance shape. the point which turns his skill 
work, the essential point, “he takes lessons from one, and 
his own authority.” the society really give place art, must 
then make room for nonconformity, full practice well words 
—and this loath do. this doubted, Shahn calls witness 
the academic refusals, the religious prohibitions, the congressional 
scourges, the civic crusades, the patriotic and moral screenings, and the 
consequent retreats from self-commitment which have too often marked 
and continue mark the course art the modern world. 

Will the university run against this course? Can the university pro- 
vide the needed room? This the central question which these lec- 
tures Shahn put the academic audience which his words were 
first intent directed. The question, pursues it, falls into three: 
university for art contribute what has contribute the full 
education the individual 

Together these questions concern the place art the university. 
Singly, they concern, respectively, the artist-teacher, the artist-student, 
and art itself curricular activity for the non-art student. these 
questions Shahn gives assured answers, except one—namely, that 
the university does not now fact provide the needs any these 
three groups. the university, artist-teachers not remain artists, 
artist-students not become artists, and non-artist students not 
get what art has give. any individual any these groups does 
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get what belongs him art gets privately, not because the 
university but because himself, outside the university after it. 

For the rest Shahn uncertain—the rest being whether the univer- 
sity can brought give and accept what art needs and what has 
offer. the question whether possible make room; 
whether the business the university, namely, education and knowl- 
edge, includes the business art; whether possible “for artist 

Shahn’s answer here series ideal yeses, thrown into doubt 
matching series factual noes. His final mild hope that the yeses may 
prevail lies the belief that the factual noes, though very stubborn, may 
not prove the “yes” side notes, first, that the univer- 
sity, intellectual center, can provide the broadening and stimulating 
intellectual experience which the artist must have order that his emo- 
tional experience may have substance and direction. Secondly, scholar- 
ship, which the university provides art well other things, gives 
“continuity and perspective” for the artist—puts him individually 
focus with the historical art community. Thirdly, the university needs 


art because art experience, aesthetic knowledge, part knowledge 
the feeling part, the intuitive part, the part percep- 
tivity. Without this knowledge, the student not educated the all- 
sided way which the university its total program professes aim. 

the “no” side, which leads Shahn doubt, not that the univer- 
sity soberly should ideally could provide the place for art, but rather 
that will, this side stand the factual obstacles present practice, 
policy and attitude. Shahn examines them terms what describes 
the “three major blocks the development mature art, and 
the artist’s continuing produce serious work within the university 
situation.” They are dilettantism, fear, within the university, creativ- 
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ity itself, and “somewhat romantic misconception what sort 
man” the artist is. 


Dilettantism exists anywhere university when what professes 
teach not practiced there, when the university itself not center 
the field but fringe—when the center lies outside it. When science 
teachers are not scientists, when philosophy teachers are not philos- 
ophers and when art teachers are not artists, then dilettantism will pre- 
vail. And departments art, Shahn thinks, does sadly prevail— 
not much because the teachers enlisted there have not been artists, 
but because they cannot the university environment and terms 
their university functions continue artists. Partly this because 
the other blocks—fear creation, and misconception the artist 
nature, but partly true too because the ambivalent aim univer- 
sity teaching, the aim once specializing and liberalizing the student. 


most fields, Shahn allows, the university does carry out its double 
purpose, but not art. What needfully obtains when things suc- 
cessfully fields science and scholarship may summarized fol- 
lows: the department itself its teacher-scientist teacher-scholar 
holds position professional integrity and strength doing its 
full ability what teaches and requiring its major students hew 
the same professional line. Then from this position serves its other 
task, the general education task giving the non-professional stu- 
dent little the same professional thing, quantitatively small, per- 
haps, but not qualitatively weak watered. But the art department, 
Shahn alleges, under pressure mistrust and misconception from the 
rest the university, does the opposite. either trims itself the 
general student goes off into what not its own, into the company 
scholarship and criticism, into analysis and history. thus conforms 
order make place where none given, and the end finds itself 
still without place. Creativity, perceptivity, and the individual shaping 
individual experience the board. far its own special con- 
tribution education goes, the department sinks into dilettantism, 
teaching the experience art, but not art. Shahn finds the goading 
phrase “experience art” Harvard faculty committee report 
the visual arts. wonder,” asks scornfully, “whether the university 
would also suggest offering the calculus, solid state 
physics ...of Medieval History, Greek.” 

Although what amiss, according Shahn’s diagnosis, university 
art education manifest chronic dilettantism, not itself the cause 
but the effect rather. The cause lies mainly the other two “major 
blocks” which uncovers. The “fear creativity,” largely dealt with 
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the chapter, “On Nonconformity,” which have already attended, 
shows itself basically the university’s traditional conception itself 
devoted the “critical aspects knowledge, the surveying, the 
categorizing, the analyzing, and the memorizing.” With this devotion 
mense value the creative Only, finds further, and unhap- 
pily for the arts, this devotion tends become exclusive and generate 
mistrust and fear all aught besides, specifically here, “the expres- 
sive, the creative habit,” and the unique act and the unique work, of, 
word, art. This attitude first intimidates the artist-teacher driv- 
ing him, against his nature, conform and become scholar rather 
than remain artist. then imparted and exacted from the stu- 
dent. also safely launched into small and imitative scholarship 
“which dries its own creative sources.” 

The third major block represented the other side the same bad 
coin. the picture the artist, all too common the university com- 
munity, thinks Shahn, best genius” and worst mere 
handy-man art—the fellow who puts the paint on.” The artist not 
the academic community normally regarded some one academic- 
tion, function, that is, artist-teacher. 

This, its academic part, Shahn’s “verbal Odyssey.” pil- 


grimage the shrine learning. pilgrim’s voice worship 
with which speaks the university. rather that the olden 
prophet 


be 
= 
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“Woe unto them that decree unrighteous decrees.” 


With Shahn serious that. For him, make room for art 
unconditional imperative which sounds the depths human need and 
good, and which unconditionally charges the university make itself 
academically whole ministering that good. 

What this review has mainly given report Shahn’s tour 
inspection the university respect its duty art and itself. 
not complete report Shahn’s excursion. has not followed 
him the chapter “The Autobiography Painting,” the tour 
himself, which, holds, finally the artist’s whole pilgrimage, his 
meaning, his work. “The moving towards one’s inner self long pil- 
grimage for painter.” has not followed him either through the title 
lecture, “The Shape Content,” which affirms that the “inner 
self,” the man, art once the content and the thing. embodied 
“thinking and belief and attitudes.” “Form the visible shape con- 
tent.”” There much more besides, some along beaten ways, but 
all seen through the eyes believer. His heart and his eyes 
are good and clear. 

—BERTRAM JESSUP 


STUDIES LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


Gimpel the Fooi and Other Stories. Isaac Bashevis Singer. Noon- 
day Press. $1.25. 


Much the short fiction written Yiddish during the last fifty 
years remains virtually unknown the western reader; frequently 
when translated, the result mere sentimentality. Yet the hands 
these writers—Sholom Aleichem, .L. Peretz, Sholem Asch, 
Singer (to single out few)—the short story has undergone some 
singular developments and reveals illuminating kinship with such 
impressive stories “The Death Ivan Ilych” and “The Black 
Monk.” recent years there has been some attempt introduce more 
these Yiddish writers the west, for with the exception Sholem 
Asch their works remain closed us. One the most talented these 
writers Isaac Bashevis Singer, who, though has been writing for 
almost thirty years, known English readers only through two 
novels, The Family Moskat and Satan Goray, and now this small 
volume less than fifteen short stories. 

hard think even half dozen stories English written 
within the last generation that can match the title story this collec- 
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tion, “Gimpel the Fool,” either subject treatment. Maugham 
has said that the short story writer can more than “show his 
people the moment (the writer) chooses interfere their 
fate.” these stories Singer the reader hardly conscious the 
restrictions the short form because the stories seem rich and full 
their expression and panoramic and persuasive their range. 

They deal largely with Polish Jewry, particularly with the inhabi- 
tants imaginary village; and whether the people belong his 
century earlier one, with memories either Chmielnitzki’s 
pogroms Hitler’s gas ovens, they bear evidence their daily 
lives two-fold influence: the Hasidism the Baal Shem Tov and 
the false Messianism Sabbatai Zevi. essence they belong the 
novel, Satan Goray, and here again the stories are reminded 
Greco’s tortured and tormented Singer’s people, too, are 
forever trance they wait for redemption and they live the thresh- 
old promised miracles. The Cabbala, with its mysteries and esoteric 
lore, its cryptic revelations, influences them much the holy pre- 
cepts the Law. Withal there great aura spirituality about 
them. 

The finest representation this concept spirituality found the 
story, the Fool,” certainly masterpiece any language: 
the story man, half-saint, half-fool, cuckolded, ridiculed, denied, 
yet despite these manifold rejections, Gimpel lives out his 
destiny the promise divine acceptance and dies strong the 
beliefs that have nurtured him his humiliations. These hopes have 


given whatever reality his shadowy existence possessed. And the end 
his life says: 


After many years became old and white; heard great deal, many lies 
and falsehoods, but the longer lived the more understood that there 
really were lies. Whatever doesn’t happen dreamed night. 
happens one doesn’t happen another, tomorrow not today, 
century hence not next doubt the world entirely 
imaginary world, but only once removed from the true world... 
Whatever may be, will real (in the other world), without complica- 
tion, without ridicule, without deception. God praised; there even 
Gimpel cannot deceived. 


and skeptical story, Gentleman from Cracow,” which 
Irving Howe has described blend fantasy and nightmare, Ketev 
Mriri, the chief the Devils, comes tempt the simple people the 
village, and brings the town “reign witches, werewolves, imps, 
demons, hobgoblins...” all mocking the ancient rites and the re- 
ligious rituals the people, who with one will have failed heed the 
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warnings their old mentor, Rabbi Ozer but the end, not evil but 
the white pigeon over the grave the sainted rabbi triumphs, re- 
minder the community that peace must follow fire, that good must 
flourish after the reign the Evil One. 

good examined, too negatively, two fantastic—one might call 
them Gothic—tales, “From the Diary One Not Born,” and “The 
Mirror.” both, evil spirits tempt poor human beings, who, having 
notion what they are fighting, readily succumb. But evil cannot 
serve any lasting purpose, being merely superimposed and thus im- 
permanent. robber’s heart would have melted. I’m sure that God 
himself shed tear that night,” sighs one the evil angels. “But 
devil devil.” 

the “Unseen,” one the most tender and compassionate stories 
the collection, temptation again the this the story 
good couple, Nathan and Roise Temerl, who their married life loved 
all the good things the food, home, comfort. The physical act 
love itself for them was blessing. The Evil One, coming induce 
Nathan sin, forces him abandon his wife; then turn Nathan 
abandoned his mistress. Penniless and alone, returns Roise 
only discover that she has married again and cannot take him back. 
Out charity, however, she does shelter him small house near her 
own, and there daily she brings him food. Their former love rekindled, 
but can serve them good, for soon Roise dies. Again Nathan left 
alone, ultimately die himself, alone, his place concealment. 
the eve death has remarkable dream, which comes revelation 
his own life. sees his faithful wife and his faithless mistress 
one woman with two faces 


was overjoyed her appearance. “Why did not notice this 
wondered. “Why did have through this trouble and anxiety 
kissed the two-faced female, and she returned his kisses with her 
double spoke words love her and she responded two 
voices...In her four arms and two bosoms all his questions were an- 
swered. There was longer life and death, here nor there, beginning 
nor end. “The truth two-fold,” Nathan exclaimed. “This the mystery 
all mysteries.” 


Perhaps simply stated, Singer’s theme becomes his 
people cannot find themselves simple trust simple living. Even 
the religious piety their forebears not sufficient for them. Truth 
obscured, glimpsed only brief flashes faith itself becomes con- 
voluted they grope darkness, error, but not without some inner 
radiance guide them. Like Rev Moshe Ber, the father the story 
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“The Old Man”—who made the great and perilous journey through 
enemy lines, over alien land, the face ever-present dangers, ob- 
serve Yom Kippur the village his birth—Singer’s people progress 
through multitude misfortunes arrive—where? One cannot say, 
but least the course their journeys they learn rejoice with 
Sarah: “That God hath made laugh that all who hear will 
laugh with me.” 


—SYLVAN KARCHMER 
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